




MOST SMALLTOWNS ARE GREAT. 
UNLESS YOU 
HAVE A HEART ATTACK. 



BECAUSE MOST HEART SPECIALISTS LIVE HERE. 


Tlic ocl«l- tlial you'll (]ic•of^o^l(‘fornl of lioarl (lisca?e 
arc prcttv "ooil. More people die of il in lliis conutry 
than of aiiN (liiii" else. 

Hut if \ou live in a ‘^nialt town that has no heart 
speciali.'t. and \ on get a licarl attack, the odds can be 
even higher. 

Heean>e ev<-n if voiiVc lucky enough to get to a 
ho>|Hlal in time for emergene% Ireutinent, there's still 
another (irohlem toworrs about. 

'To lind out \\ hat's realK urong uitli your heart 
ami de4'ide how to tr<-at it. a doctor lias to lake an 
electrocardiogram — a grapliie record of your heart. 

If he's a heart s|)eeiali'l. fine. 'I'lien lie can intcr- 
pn-l the result', diagnose the problem and start the 
pro|K-r treatment immeiliately. 

Hut if he isn't u heart specialist — orifhccan't read 
an eleclrocurdiiigram — then lie'll have to send yours 
to the m-arest heart specialist available, perhaps 
several hunilred miles aw ay. 


■And you'll have to wait two days, inavhe more, 
until the findings come back in the mail. 

.\ssu in ing % on have two tlays. 

Hi-k) ? Of course. Hut it's the kind of risk small 
hospitals Can now do Muiielhing about. 

.Ml tbe\ have to do is install a special communica- 
tions system maile by \utoiiiatio Kl«-etrie,a pari <if 
General I'eloplione IHectroiiics. 

W hat tbe system does, simply , is send the electri- 
cal im|>nlses of an ele<’tro4-ar<liogram over ordinary 
telephone eirciiils to u dislaiU ineilioal center. 

So, within minutes, a heart specialist can have a 
graphic reeor<) from which to make a diagnosis and 
recommend treatimuil by n-tiirn telephone. 

I'or a small low n hospital, this can he a life savor 
.In more w ays than one. 

It's not only fa.sler than the mail, hut it's a lot 
chca|>cr tlian having a heart sjiecialist on staff. 

And all it takes is a phone call. 


General leiepiione & Electronics 

A group o< more IStn OOcornMnin, including S>iv*n.4. T«l«pnone Compines andCommunicalion equ pmtnl m^nvUct.:. 




For years tackle manufacturers have been 
looking for a way to link the sections of a two-piece 
rod so the ferrule wasn't a dead spot, yet still 
had as much strength as the rest of the rod. 

Now we have it. A ferrule made of flexible, 
resilient fiberglass, with an extra glass weld 
reinforcement. It gives you the strength you need at 
the joint, but there's no feel of a dead spot. It’s 
light in weight. It's called Ferrule-Flex (pat. pend.). 

Ferrule-Flex comes only on our new Classic IV 
series (in spin cast, spinning, and fly rod models). 
When you join the sections of one of these rods, it’s 
hard to believe you’re not holding a one-piece rod. 

Ferrule-Flex is just one of the unique features 
in South Bend’s complete new line of fishing rods 
of all types — 203 altogether, from under $4.95 to $50. 

And rods are just the beginning. South Bend's 
'68 line also has new reels, lures, lines, and 
accessories with many surprising innovations and 
features. Send 50* for new Color Catalog, plus 
20-pg. Bonus Booklet of fishing tips. South Bend 
Tackle Co., Dept. CN, Division of Gladding Corp. 

Box 365 lAB, Miami, Fla. 33148. 


The 

missing 

link. 


what’s the biggest thing you could do for a few dollars more a month? 


Move up to Chrysler. 

Because, the foct is, o fulUsize Chrysler 
Newport is priced only o tew dollors 
more o month thon the most popular 
smaller cars, comparably equipped. 

And thot means the kind of equipment 
most people wont when they buy o new car. 

Power steering. Power brokes. 


Automotic tronsmission. Radio. Heater, 
Whitewalls. And a 383 cubic inch V-8 thot 
runs on regular gasoline. 

(To get an engine that big in o high-line, 
low-price cor, you'd hove to poy extra.) 

Exoctly how much more is the Chrysler 
priced per month? You’d hove to look 
at a complete list of monufacturers' 


suggested retail prices. 

But you'd be surprised at the omount of 
chonge you’d get back from a $10 bill, 

(iimsi.Hii 
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C'titils on past 8S 


Next week 

DOWN TO FOUR TEAMS, the 
NCAA basketball loumamcni 
moves to Los Angeles for the 
final round. Joe Jares ana- 
lyzes the regional title games 
and predicts the likely winner. 


UNFLAPPABLE Julius Boros is 
still playing winning golf at 
48. John Underwood describes 
thiscasygoing pro. while Boros 
himself reveals some secrets 
that could improve your gamc. 

YAZ THE HERO tells how his 
father, the Long Island po- 
tato farmer, parlayed a dead 
pan and financial obstinacy 
into one of the fattest bonuses 
ever paid a rookie ballplayer. 


PtKMISSION IS ST1tlCTl.Y PROHIBITCIl. 



The “maybe I should get into The “if the guys back in Kansas could see The "sure I swing, but dad might let me 

politics" hairstyle. me now" hair style. take over the business" hair style. 

Hair; hair. You may already have won 
including having your hair styled by 
a whole new Savile Row or Carnaby 
prizes of $100 fora year’s haircuts in 
as the next guy''SCORE* 

SWEEPSTAKES 


The "what do you mean I can’t join the 
Pepsit generation?” hairstyle. 


The “gee, I’d like to get on a spy show” 
hair style. 


The "would you believe I drive 
a Ferrari?” hair style. 


one of five trips to Europe for two* 
Topper's of London and choosing 
Street wardrobe. Or one of 1,000 
the big “I’ve got as much chance 





SCORE works great on today's natural 
hairstyles. It doesn’t hold too good. 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Mark Kraiii. whose story of the tirst 
fight night in the new Madison Square 
Ciarden begins on page 35. hardly ful- 
tills the image of w-hat a magazine 
sports writer — even one primarily eon- 
cerned w ith boxing ought to look like. 
There are those, in fact, who claim that 
K ram is a ringer —or at least a leaner 
for W. C. Fields. The physical resem- 
blance is there, and Kram's way of life 
doubtless would have appealed to the 
eccentric old comic genius. 

Reappearing periodically from some 
( atskills training camp or Eighth Ave- 
nue bar. Kram slaps down another re- 
markable bit of moodily descriptive 
writing and prickly interviewing on his 
editor's desk, grow'ls around the office 
for a while and then disappears again 


MARK KRAM SURVEYS HIS BEAT 

into the violent and recriminatory 
realm of boxing. 

On those occasions when assign- 
ments force him out of this murky mi- 
croworld. Kram's talent as a writer 
shines at least as brightly. 

A city boy from Baltimore, Kram 
wrote — when the Orioles appeared in 
the World Series in 1966— a vividly 
Mcnckcnish piece on his home town 
that succeeded in combining acid at- 
tack, apologia and apotheosis and was 
long the subject of readers' deliglit and 
outrage. "I associate Baltimore with 
failure," Kram still says. And yet he 
adds quickly, "There was a lot more 
love in that story than I wanted there 


to be. It just came out somehow." 

It Just came out, too. when Kram 
went to Ou Oiii>in. Ill- for the Ham- 
bletonian and wrote a wistful, wispy 
outsider's perception of its lace-cur- 
tained and whitc-painted sinall-town 
gentility. "Life in Du Quoin was so sim- 
ple. If was beautiful- 1 fell 1 wanted to 
live there." remembers Kram. 

Yet Kram mistrusts places like Du 
Qu<iin. which cloud the clear vision of 
a man who has seen his skepticism vin- 
dicated only too oltcn. .At Mexico City, 
another pleasant place, he found him- 
self in a not follow ing the Ortiz-Ramos 
bout. I ans threw flaming balls of pa- 
per and tore down the ring. Cut under 
the eye by a flying peso, Kram con- 
sidered himself lucky. 

Ironically, Kram started writing be- 
cause of another errant flying object. 

North Dakota, he was beaned. His 
baseball career at an end, Kram had 
lots of lime to think in the hospital. 
"I didn’t know where to go." he says. 
"I had only worked on farms, beaches, 
a mining town once. 1 had gone to the 
University of (icorgia half of a quar- 
ter and then played service ball, 1 knew 
I didn’t want to work in a factory or 
steel mill. Well. I went to work as a sie- 
\edorc on the Baltimore docks. Bui I 
remember how I used to go into li- 
braries on hot summer afternoons just 
to look at the titles and run a linger 
along the books . . . never read much. 
As a last-ditch effort. I went to the 
Sun. They asked if 1 had a college de- 
gree. 'Yes.' I said, and when they asked 
for evidence I wrote myself a tran- 
script. 'Fine, you're hired,* they said, 
(ireat. Now I've got a job hut I don’t 
know if 1 can write a line. My first as- 
signment, 1 sat in the city room for 20 
minutes after a football game without 
writing a word. People were looking 
at me. Then, somehow, who knows 
how, the words started coming.” 

They don’t come easily, even now, 
but they come sharply. 
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Ask the man 
who drives one. 



n 


r 



You could be a pharmacist or a plumber or a decorator or a grocer: you could be working 
out of your house or from your garage, but when you use the Pitney-Bowes postage meter 
your business mail will look exactly the same as if it came from the busiest mailroom m 
the largest corporation in America. 

Besides looking like you mean business, your mail often goes through the post office 
faster because the Pitney-Bowes postage meter does a lot of the work right in your office. 
Not only does it stamp, postmark and cancel your mail at the same time, it even has a flap 
sealer to help seal your flaps. And it even prints your own little ad right on the envelope. The 
meter prints postage on special tapes for packages. There's no sticky stamps to lick, and you 
don’t have to run down for stamps every day. and you don’t have to use two 6C stamps on a 
lOC air mail letter because all you have are 6C stamps, and every penny you spend on post- 
age IS registered by the meter so you have a record of how much you spend on postage 
■^hat's deductible, you know. 

Go big time for only $7.50 a month. Small change for a guy on the brink of greatness. 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 9031 Pacific Street. Stamford. Conn. 06904. 


Send me more information. ' ' Send me a salesman. I don’t want to make it big, 
send me anything. 


Name. 
Address 


Company.. 

.City. State 



For the small businessman 
trying to make it big. 




The scientist. 

A man apart, yet within. 


Once it got rolling, the Age of Adventure never slopped. 

The instigators, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and others, 
challenged superstition and dogma. They broke the lockstep of 
Aristotelian thought and turned on the light that ended the 
Dark Ages. Their collective efforts set up a momentum of scien- 
tific inquiry that has continued undiminished to the present. 

The early adventurers, the proto-scientists, were greeted 
with ridicule and abuse, excommunication, exile, the stake 
and other questionable honors 

Today's men of science are recognized, well-rewarded and 
have a world of time to enjoy life and live it all the way up. 


"The adventurous life" aptly describes a career with 
LTV Electrosystems We are in the business of pushing 
the frontier of electronics technology to the most advanced 
state of the art. 

We invite you to examine the career opportunities of- 
fered by l.rV Electrosystems at any of its 12 facilities 
in five states. 

Write Bill Hickey, Supervisor of Professional Placement, 

P O- Box 61 18. Dallas, Texas 75222. He'll tell you about the 
broad range of disciplines and special challenges offered by 
LTV Electrosystems. An equal opportunity employer m/f. 


t-TX/" /#N/C2. 




Dress shirt by JAYSON 


Kodel 


AN EASTMAN POLYESTER FIBER. 
Executive caliber— the 
K^Lii^^asting crispness of Kodel 
in this blue-chip broadcloth 
dress shirt. 

JAYSON'* tailors a durable-press 
broadcloth of Kodel polyester and 
cotton by Springs Mills. Dividend: lasting 
smoothness. Solid blue, maize, linen 
or classic white. Sizes 14*^-1714. Made 
to sell for about $5. At fine stores. 


Make mine the fiber 
that bums the midnight 
oil neatly! Kodel! 


EASTMAN CHEMICAI. PRODUCTS. INC , cl C*iln>>n Ko4*k Comptn,. 260 MADISON AVENUE. NCWTORK. N.Y. 10016 


BOOKTALK 

About onagers, ballistaa, eapringalea, 
gunpowder and a cannon called Catherine 

A new book entitled One Hundred Great 
Guns (Walker & Co., New York) might 
well be worth the S25 it costs if it were noth- 
ing more than a handsome picture book. 
But besides its 200 or more fine color photo- 
graphs showing sporting and military hre- 
arms from the best public and private collec- 
tions in Europe and the U.S.. it includes a 
smooth and entertaining commentary by 
Merrill K. Lindsay. This traces the develop- 
ment of the gun from the lime black pow- 
der was invented some 700 years ago right 
down to the present. 

Beginning with a quick survey of such 
monsters as the ballista, the onager, the 
espringale and the trebuchet, Lindsay moves 
quickly into the age of "The Gonne” and 
describes the earliest weapons using gun- 
powder. One of these was “La Catherine,” 
an enormous cannon cast at Innsbruck in 
1404 on which is inscribed: “My name is 
Catherine, beware of me, I punish injustice. 
Georg Endorfer cast me.” 

Actually, writes Lindsay, it was the inven- 
tion in the 1 800s of smokeless powders that 
made practical reality of many an inventive 
genius' dreams of dependable repeating 
firearms. Even with his belt stuffed with 
pistols, “Long John Silver didn't have as 
much firepower as a present-day youngster 
with a .22 caliber target gun.” 

Some collectors of American guns may 
be surprised to learn that Samuel Colt did 
not invent the revolver (the oldest dated 
revolving firearm was made in Germany in 
1597) and that he was a “barely literate'' 
but skillful conniver whose “success [he 
made over $5 million in 15 years of man- 
ufacturing Colt revolvers] lay to a great 
extent in the fact that he was a remarkable 
showman.” It may also come as a shock 
that the twin barrels of your favorite $4,000 
Purdy 12-gaugc or your Holland & Hol- 
land Super .30 double rifle are not straight. 
The makers of the finest double guns literal- 
ly bend “the individual barrels ... as, and 
after, they are soldered or brazed together" 
so they will shoot to the same point. 

Why do people collect guns? Some ad- 
mire them as objets d'art, while others fit 
the description of “The Gun Nut” from 
the Narrenspiege! of Cristoff Weigel: “I'm 
an upright citizen / Can't stand the smell of 
powder even / Yet 1 own all kinds of weap- 
ons / Bringing me but few laudations / Since 
1 know not how to use them / Just see that 
rust do not suffuse them.” Author Lindsay 
has a third reason. “There is.” he writes, 
"something about a fine gun over the fire- 
place ... it is a reminder of a day nearly 
gone when individuality and the individual 
man were pretty important.” 

—Duncan Barnes 






Volkswagen’s automatic stick shift. 
It’s easier to use than it is to say. 


Ir's quite a mouthful, isn’t it? 

But once you get by the nome, the rest 
is eosy. 

There isn'toclufch pedol to contend with. 

And for all practical purposes, you can 
drive everywhere without shifting. 

On the highway, you shift once. (This is 
like an overdrive; you go foster, your en- 


gine goes slower, end your automatic bug 
won't turn into on automotic hog. I 

And when the going gets rough Hike up 
a ridiculously steep hill), you con shift into 
low. 

Whot could be simpler? 

One thing; the outomofic stick shift is on 
option. 


So you’ll hove to poy a little more. 

But compared to other outomotics, it’s o 
bargain. 



Because with every auto- 
matic stick shift, we include a 
remorkoble money-soving 
device; 

A Volkswagen. 



12 YCAROtD BLCNOCO SCOTCH WHISKY • W PtTOOF • GCNCRAt 


& SPIRITS CO . NEW TORH. N t 


Put a bottle of the Seoteh you drink 
on the opposite page, then read this 

Look at the front label. 

Does it have the age of the v^hisky on it.^ 

No.? 

Well, maybe it’s on the back label. 

It’s not.? 

Then chances are your Scotch is only around 
4 years old, the legal minimum. 

Which, we agree, isn’t much to brag about. 

This disappointing message is brought to you by Chivas Regal. 

the ll-year-old Scotch W hisky with the label that says 12-year-old Scotch Whisky. 


• • 


SCORECARD 


BLACKBALLED 

I'hc case of ihc New York Athletic Club 
and its discriminatory membership pol- 
icies IS neither isolated nor unusual- A 
survey of 20 major cities in the U.S. 
shows that only one ranking athletic club 
has Negro members — the Washington 
(DC.) AC- and most clubs have only 
token numbers of Jews. Where the at- 
titude toward Jews is a little more lib- 
eral. there is a feeling that they should 
not "gel out of proportion." One mid- 
western club admits Jew’s only if they 
join a Protestant church. In Salt Lake 
City much Jewish acceptance is based 
on economics. Clubs have found their 
Jewish members spend more money on 
the premises than other members. 

The decline of athletic clubs — such as 
The Olympic Club in San Francisco, 
which once sponsored sports tigures like 
James J. Corbett and National Tennis 
Champion Art Larsen -is traceable to 
racial altitudes. Until last month Olym- 
pic's bylaws limited membership to 
"while male citizens." The club's spon- 
sorship of athletes began to wane after 
World War II. No Negro and only a few 
Jews ever competed for Olympic. The 
Santa Clara Youth Village track team 
was formed in 1952 as a protest to The 
Olympic Club's policy, and Olympic 
gradually dropped track and many other 
sports. Its wrestlers have been reluctant 
to compete against armed services' teams 
that include Negroes. Though the club 
has now removed all bars to membership. 
Its real test is yet to come, for it has a Z'/i- 
ycar wailing list. 

The Los Angeles Athletic Club refus- 
es to give any information about its mem- 
bership. But it is perhaps significant that 
It ceased sponsorship of track-and-field 
teams about the time that the Santa Clara 
team came into existence in San Fran- 
cisco and a thoroughly integrated group, 
the Southern California Siriders. was 
formed in Los Angeles. 

In St. Louis the Missouri Athletic Club 
currently is voting on a proposal to re- 
move the word "white" from the club’s 


bylaws. It appears in at least 10 places 
in the constitution. 

The exclusion of individuals from 
sports clubs for racial reasons has be- 
come more and more obvious. In De- 
troit. after a recent press conference held 
at a Detroit club, a Negro TV report- 
er was ushered out through a back 
door. The Detroit Yacht Club has 
stopped handing out complimentary 
membership cards freely to the press 
and officials in the city government as 
these segments of society have become 
increasingly inicgratcd. 

The NYAC, boycotted and under 
siege, may be getting the headlines, but 
its policies are hardly unique. 

GOLDEN FLEECE 

When Jcan-Claudc Killy posed with his 
collection of gold medals at Grenoble 
for Pan's Match (page 22 ) — the photo- 
graphs are now Exhibit A in the pros- 
ecution's case to convict him of profes- 
sionalism — he was wearing a sheepskin 
coat acquired from a member of the I’ol- 
ish Olympic team. And last week while 
Killy's alleged wheeling (a Porsche) and 
dealing (with magazines and ski-equip- 
ment manufacturers) were being scru- 
tinized by the International Ski Federa- 
tion. authorities in Warsaw were dressing 
down their own Olympic athletes. 

The Poles, who did not win a medal 
at the Games, had managed, it seems, 
to take a little gold home anyway by sell- 
ing their team jackets, which were made 
of lambskin and handstitched with red- 
and-green highlander's ornaments. The 
coats brought $200 apiece in Grenoble. 
Outraged by this apres-ski occupation. 
Polish officials demanded that legal ac- 
tion be taken against the team for dis- 
posing of "state property." The Warsaw 
daily Zycie H'arszawy declared, "Our 
athletes proved better tradesmen than 
sportsmen." But the newspap>cr's readers 
were evidently delighted by the capital- 
istic escapade. "In Polish winter resorts 
we always buy equipment from visiting 
Western skiers,” said one of the many 


letters to the editor. "It is a pleasure to 
know that for once someone bought 
something from us." 

The Polish team did bring home one 
prize from Grenoble, a cup for the best 
appearance and conduct, which led one 
Warsaw wag to remark. "They were too 
busy trading to misbehave." 

TIES THAT BIND 

If Atlanta Falcon Coach Norb licckcr 
has anything to say about it and he in- 
tends to at the.National Football League 
meeting in Atlanta later this spring 
regular-season games will not be allowed 
to end m ties. Flecker points out that 
the Falcons’ one victory last season 
would have won them the league cham- 
pionship if they had managed to tic the 
other 13 games they played. "It is ri- 
diculous." he says. "You could win one 
and tie 13 in the NFL and beat out a 
team with a 13-1 record, because ties 
don’t count. You’d have a perfect won- 
lost percentage of 1.000.” 

Meeker even has a plan that could pre- 
vent a lot of tie games. Fie suggests giv- 
ing one point for a field goal made from 
the goal to the 10-yard line, two points 
from the 10 to the 20. three points from 
the 20 to the 30. four from the 30 to 
the 40, five from the 40 to the 50 and 
six points from beyond the 50, 

Meeker thinks this would create in- 
teresting strategical decisions. "Say 
you’re three points behind on an op- 
ponent’s 29-yard line." he explains. 
"You can kick from there and go for a 
tie. or you can take a penalty, drop back 
five yards and kick for four points and 
a lead. Now the other side would also 
have a decision to make. Would they re- 
fuse the penalty or not?” 

The Falcons will ask the league to 
test the proposals in exhibition games. 

MASS APPEAL 

Americans tend to regard the Boston 
Marathon as a ludicrous exercise en- 
gaged in each April by some 700 run- 
ners who don’t appreciate the proper 
joys of spring. But by European stand- 
ards Boston's race is a minuscule event 
for the infirm, and the loneliness of the 
long-distance runner is fiction. For ex- 
ample, two Saturdays ago a field of 1 ,698 
look part in the English Cross-country 
Championship, an event laid out across 
plowed fields, fences and streams. The 
winner covered the nine-mile distance 
in 43 minutes and 55 seconds, which 

conlinued 
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/ The Electric Timex. 

No winding. 

Electric accuracy. $39.95 


The fact$ speak for themselves. 

With the Electric Timex, 
instead of a mainspring in your watch, 
you have a tiny replaceable energy 
cell that gives off steady electric accuracy 
for a year. 

Instead of a watch you have to 
wind, this is a watch you never wind. 

Instead of the high price you'd 
expect to pay for an electric watch, the 
Electric Timex starts at $39.95. 

(The calendar model is ^5.00.) 

Instead of a watch you have to 
pamper, Timex gives you rugged 
dependability. 

And add to all this the fact that 
the Timex is waterproof ^ dustproof ^ 
shock-resistant. 

Should you get an Electric Timex? 

As we said, the facts speak for 
themselves. 


More people buy TIMEX* 
than any other watch in the world 





Flying Colors 

arrive in new flight patterns in HS&M Viracle suits for spring 

Incoming colors meet spring's scheduled pat checks, stripes or solids. Great travellers all, in 
terns in HS&M's own travel-wise Viracle suits. air-lighi Dacron' and wool. Two-button styling, 
Choice of grays, blues, browns, greens, in plaids, slanted pockets, trim tailored waist. 





Tough act 
to follow. 



Cerv«tt* SMftg May Cowpt 


We raised the curtain on Corvette 15 years ago. It has enjoyed the role os America's 
only true production sports car ever since. Unchallenged. With that lean aerodynamic 
profile and credits like four-wheel disc brakes, a fully independent suspension system 
choices that deliver up to 435 horsepower, it's no wonder. Try one. 


Encore! 


Then try Comoro. You'll get plenty of Corvette excitement. From the way Comoro looks to 
its road-hugging ride to its Astro Ventilation to V8s you can order all the way up to 
325 horsepower. How do you follow an act like Corvette? Comoro. The Hugger. 
Produced and directed by Chevrolet. 





SCORECARD conllnutd 


was just 29 minutes faster than the 856th 
finisher. Only 104 participants failed to 
complete the course. 

On the following day, in Salen, Swe- 
den. the world’s longest ski race— 50 
miles— drew 7,887 starters, and 7,705 of 
them finished. The winner's time was 
seven hours and 33 minutes, and 2,145 
of the skiers took less than 1 1 hours to 
complete the course. 

Arise, Americans, and get on the move. 

YOURS TRULY, TOMMY 

The arrival of warm weather at the Dor- 
al Open brought out Tommy Boll, with 
his 49-year-old aches and pains, his pic- 
ture swing and his classic disposition. 

But after an erratic nine holes the first 
day Tommy packed up. He left the club- 
house with his arms full of golf clubs, 
practice balls and shoes. On the way to 
his car a lady asked for an autograph. 
Bolt's complexion turned deep purple, 
his lips pursed and his blue eyes glared. 
"Which arm do you think I should use 
to sign with, ma’am?” he asked. The 
lady mumbled some indistinct reply, and 
Tommy snorted: "What do you expect 
me to do, throw everything down so I 
can sign your book?" With that, he 
dropped clubs, practice balls and shoes — 
scattering them in all directions- auto- 
graphed the lady's program and roared, 
"You know, I pay my own way around 
here, I don't owe you nothin'. " 

TIMELY SUGGESTION 

At their meetings in Mexico City last No- 
vember baseball officials said they would 
enforce the 20-second rule between 
pitches in order to speed up the game. 
Now there is a suggestion that the ma- 
jors use an electric timer, somewhat like 
pro basketball. A buzzer would sound 
at the end of 20 seconds. If the batter 
was not in the box, he would be fined 
one strike, and if the pitcher had not 
started his pitching motion, he would 
be penalized a ball. The main advocate 
of the timer is Ray Dumont, president 
of the National Baseball Congress, who 
says his organization has used it suc- 
cessfully at tournaments for the last five 
years. 

Neither Joe Cronin nor Warren Giles 
is particularly impressed. "I’m not much 
for mechanical devices in baseball," says 
Giles. "They remove the personality of 
the game. 1 don't think the 20-second 
rule is going to be noticeable in speed- 
ing up the game, but it may help. We 


have asked umpires to acquaint them- 
selves with what 20 seconds amounts 
to, but they will not be given stop- 
watches." 

We know exactly what 20 seconds 
amounts to: one scowl at the catcher, 
two inspections of centerfield, seven tugs 
at the cap, four lickings of the finger 
lips and, at last. . . 

Who needs a timer? 

CLOSED SHOP 

A few weeks ago in an upstairs room of 
a pub in Wheaton-Aston, England, the 
Staffordshire Poachers’ Union held its 
annual dinner. As was only fitting for 
such an occasion, the fare — pheasant and 
rabbit — had been poached from nearby 
estates. Though the union's very exis- 
tence, let alone its activities, is regarded 



by authorities as a conspiracy against 
the Crown, it has nourished secretly for 
seven years. Annual dues provide a fund 
that is used to pay the court fines of mem- 
bers who are caught and prosecuted. The 
members pool all their killings, and if 
one of them becomes ill the union gives 
financial assistance and sees to it that 
he has plenty of food — pheasant, par- 
tridge, trout and the like. 

The group was formed when poachers 
from other districts began coming into 
Staffordshire. "We know the tricks of 
the trade and figured it was high time 
we had an organization to protect our 
common interests," the chairman of the 
union explains. "We only take what we 
consider to be our fair share of the good 
things of life.” 

SORE HEAD 

When you’re a loser, things take on un- 
usual proportions. There is, for instance, 
the case of Arizona State Basketball 


Coach Ned Wulk, whose team was 1 1- 
17 for the season. At a recent game in 
Laramie, Wyo., a fan threw an object 
that hit Wulk on his bald spot. Wy- 
oming officials said it was a peanut. Wulk 
retorted, "It hurt more than a peanut — 
and besides, it didn't feel salty." 

EXPANSIVE MOOD 

.Mexico City is a hot football town? Ap- 
parently so. The Dallas Cowboy games 
were carried on local TV for the first 
time last year, and by the end of the sea- 
son as many people were watching Cow- 
boy games as televised soccer. 

Quite naturally. Dallas has become 
the home-town favorite, and there were 
numerous fist fights in Mexico City over 
the outcome of the NFL Championship 
Game. A professor of ancient history 
at the University of Mexico, who was 
watching the game with a group of his 
colleagues, was knocked out when he 
made the mistake of whooping with plea- 
sure when Green Bay's Bart Starr scored 
the winning touchdown. 

Nineteen NFL games, the majority 
of them Cowboy contests, will be shown 
in Mexico City next season, and in Au- 
gust Detroit and Philadelphia will play 
an exhibition game there, the first NFL 
football match ever to be held outside 
the U.S. A sellout crowd of more than 
1{X),000 is expected. 

A few weeks ago Cowboy General 
Manager Tex Schramm visited Mexico 
City with some of the Dallas team. 
"There won’t be any more talk about 
expansion franchises until 1970," he said. 
"But you can be sure that when the 
time comes I’ll actively encourage a fran- 
chise for Mexico.” 

Ole! 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack McCloskey, Wake Forest basket- 
ball coach, after his tcani lost to St. 
Joseph's of Philadelphia: "I don't mind 
when we play a Catholic school and the 
referee is Catholic, but when the game 
is on Ash Wednesday and the ref shows 
up with a smudge on his forehead I 
know I’m in trouble." 

• Louis (Red) Klotz, owner and player- 

coach of the team that has played ex- 
hibitions against the Harlem Globetrot- 
ters for the past 17 years (its record in 
the series — three wins, 3,492 losses): "I 
have never told one of my players not 
to score. I only advise them not to try 
and be wise guys." end 
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thinking 
about 
learning 
to fly? 


With so many people taking up flying today, no doubt you’ve 
thought about it. too . . . thought how convenient a plane would 
be for business travel or more interesting pleasure trips with 
the family. Perhaps the challenge of doing something new and 
different makes flying appeal to you. Perhaps you're all set to 
start but are wondering how to go about it. 

May we make a suggestion? 

Why not go see your nearby Piper dealer and take the Spe- 
cial Introductory Flight Lesson he’s offering for just five dol- 
lars? With a government-rated flight instructor, you'll handle 
the controls of a Piper Cherokee, like the one in the picture be- 
low. the plane with modern low wing, wide track tricycle land- 
ing gear, air cushion landings, and total flying ease. 

If you like what you see when you take that Five Dollar Les- 
son, your Piper dealer can set up a program that will get you 
your Private Pilot's license in just a few months. Nothing com- 
plicated about it. Every step of the way will be an interesting, 
rewarding experience. 

You'll learn FREE if you buy your own Piper . . . less than 
$2,000 down for a 130 mph 4-passenger Cherokee 140. Surpris- 
ingly economical to own and operate, especially if you share 
its use in a Piper Partnership. 

Of course, you don't have to own a plane to enjoy flying. You 
can rent a Piper just as you would a car. Why not visit your 
Piper dealer today (he's listed in (he Yellow Pages) and satisfy 
now that urge to fly? Or write for Flight Facts Kit. Dept. SI-1. 
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A TALE OF TWO IDOLS 


C/aims that Jean-Ctaude Killy accepted money and that soccer's Sir Stanley Matthews had given some 
away tarnished two of sport's shining names by PAUL RESS and GWILYM S. BROWN 



When Killy was aeeuaad of accapUng pay to pose exclusively for 'Paris Match' with his Grenoble haul of medals, his troubles began. 
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I diilalry lias alN^ays been an iffy thitjg. 

Webster's defines it as "the worship 
of a made image” and given the per- 
peiiia! corruption by tarnish, rust. mold, 
age. vandalism, foul weather and pi- 
geons. obsiously any made image can 
he utterly unmade in no lime at all. 
And so It W'as last week that two of the 
best-made images in the pantheon of 
sport Jcan-C laude Killy. 24. thc,«//M/Wf/ 
lu/ti ssmbolism of youth, se.s, I rancc 
and international dcrring-do on skis, and 
Sir Stanley Matthews. 5?. for three dec- 
ades the sterling-silver Jik DiMaggio of 
Hntish soccer wound up in scalding hot 
water. 

That both cases totally separate, but 
equally startling were r«Kncd in incon- 
sistency. bureaucracy and blatant hypoc- 
risy made them n<' less shocking to de- 
vout admirers of the pair. In both 
instances, money was. of course, said 
t<' be the basic corrupting inlliicnce. but 
It required the most zealous and puritan- 
ical interpretation of rules seldom in- 
voked (indeed, rules almost always over- 
looked) to deface, even temporarily, the 
images of .Ican-Claudc and Sir Stanley. 

Of course, Killy's alleged indiscretions 
caught far more headlines across the 
world than Matthews' because any 
young swinger fresh from a triple Olym- 
pic championsliip is bound to fascinate 
readers more than a middle-aged retired 
professional soccer star, however splen- 
did his playing days may have been. 
The charges flung at Killy had to do 
w nil that phantasmagoric old bugaboo 
professionalism. VHell, for years every 
ski writer in the world has known that 
every serious racer in Europe gets finan- 
cial help from his government, from ski 
firms and from national ski federations. 
Ski Coach Honorc Bonnet once put it. 
'■ The last aiiuiffiti skier I knew was Ka- 
rim Aga Klian." 

Nevertheless, whatever the realities of 
It may be. Killy's character came up for 
assassination in the Pans press two weeks 
ago because he was alleged to have made 
some money beyond ins official gov- 
ernment employment as a lUuunut'r or 
customs oflicial. a nonjob awarded to 
French skiers much as college scholar- 
ships are given to U.S. football play- 
ers. The crucify-Killy campaign was 


started by the satirical weekly Le i uiuinl 
Emlioine (The lettered Duck), which 
flatly accused him of selling to Paii.'i 
Match an evciusive color picture of him- 
self wearing his Olympic gold medals, 
[•or that, plus several other pictures and 
a couple of pages of first-person state- 
ments. Le Canard claimed Killy was 
paid 57,000. Other newspapers climbed 
on the scandal wagon. Even l.e Figaro. 
financially linked to Paris Match, said. 
"By his apparent cold manner, by his 
realism which borders on cynicism. Jean- 
Claudc Killy has most certainly played 
the role of the sorcerer's apprentice.” 

Then Killy turned up driving a flashy 
orange Porsche worth 57.000 or so. and 
now the press wondered loudly where a 
poor customs agent would get the mon- 
ey to buy such a machine- Of course, 
by this lime there was more than enough 
associative guilt and poisoned specula- 
tion in the air so that someone just had 
to do something official. So Marc Hod- 
Icr. president of the International Ski 
Federation (I IS), got up from his desk 
and declared flatly. "Killy must no long- 
er be authorized to participate in an 
international ski competition. .A decision 
concerning his amateurism will be tak- 
en in the next few days. Killy seems to 
have lost all sense of measure." 

Hot on [lodler's heels. Bjoern Kjell- 
strocm. chairman of the FIS eligibility' 
committee, announced that he was sus- 
pending Killy and gave the skier a dead- 
line of March 8 to "prove that he wasn't 
a professional.” Quite a few people felt 
that the FIS had yet to prove that 
Killy was not an amateur, but for the 
moment Jean-Claude stood guilty as 
charged. It hardly seemed to matter that 
the charges were brought by newspapers, 
and that they were based on alleged vio- 
lations of "laws" that any realist knew 
were anachronistic as well as foolishly 
idealistic. 

.As it turned out. Killy had plenty of 
realistic supporters. Among them was 
French Sports Minister Francois Mis- 
soffc. who said grandly. "I want to ex- 
press my solidarity with Killy. 1 intend 

C'lnlinuftl 

On his way to he knighted by the Queen. Sir 
Stanley was /aunty m cutaway and top hat. 
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TWO IDOLS ronnnufd 



personally Jo hand him his red ribbe^n 
of ihe Legion of Honor.” BuJ Jean- 
Claudc was his own bcsl advcK'ale. "I 
am fed up with ail ihis hypocrisy.” he 
said. "My conscience is clear; I have 
never chcaied. To Jell the truih. not a sin- 
gle competitor at the Grenoble Games 
could have taken part in the Olympic 
competitions if the rules of amateurism 
had been applied to the letter.” 

Well, lo and behold, once the novelty 
of the scandal began to fade, even the 
Pans papers began to creep back in Kil- 
ly's defense. Now Li- Momie labeled the 
attacks on him "ridiculous and shock- 
ing" and said that the 1 IS had better 
take another look at its rules- "other- 
wise it isn’t one ski racer who should 
be disqualiticd but all the actors in the 
white circus.” And. sure enough, the FIS 
did a perfect backward somersault in 
that old white circu.s ring; Hodicr an- 
nounced now that he would not disbar 
Killy if he would swear in writing that 
there was no money for him in the Par- 
i\ Match story and pictures. Killy did 
just that. And the Porsche? Jean- 
Claudc's father, a rea.sonably prosper- 
ous hotel and ski-shop owner in Val- 
d'lsArc, declared that he and Killy's 
grandparents had given him the car. 
"We are m a financial position to do 
so," he said with pardonable pride. 
And Killy himself added coolly: "For 
those who are interested, 1 have already 
owned two Porsches, two Alfa Romeos 
and two Peugeot 404s. Nobody ever 
asked me about them.” 

By the end of the week, the I'lS was 
in full retreat. Although holding out 
vague prospects of an investigation, 
Kjcllstrocm's eligibility committee de- 
cided to hold off any action until the 
ski season is over - at which point Killy 
will turn professional, anyway. In spite 
of the new pressures of the controversy 
put on him. Killy won the World Cup 
giant slalom at Mdribcl, F'rance last 
weekend, and this week he arrived in 
the U.S. for the Roch Cup races in As- 
pen. Though slightly scratched, his idol's 
image was far from destroyed by the tem- 
pest over his amateurism. Yet he is nei- 
ther fool nor purist nor hypocrite when 
it comes to the realities of his lime. Ironi- 
cally enough, he said it best in the very 
same Paris Match aTUc\c that helped start 
the controversy. "It is impossible to 
practice a sport as it was practiced 40 
years ago. Sport without money — that 
is a millionaire's concept. I am the first 


to say that if people had not helped me 
with my equipment, my trips, etc., I 
would never have become what I am. 1 
plan lo finish the World Cup races and, 
after that, well I hope to earn as much 
money as f>ossible, with the least possi- 
ble effort." 

But whereas Jcan-CIaude Killy sym- 
bolizes the joie tie vivre of youth and 
the girls-and-champagnc mode of enjoy- 
ing his rewards and the to-hell-with-my- 
cldcrs insouciance of his generation. Sir 
Stanley Matthews is quite a different 
hero. He was known as a man of ascet- 
ic demeanor, Spartan determination and 
flaw less performance in a soccer match. 
He is almost a saintly man to millions 
of Englishmen. That his image has been 
stained is more ironic — and, in a way. 
considerably sadder— than in the case 
of Killy. 

Stanley Matthews was known as The 
Wizard of Dribble, a soccer player who 
could make a ball act like a yo-yo at- 
tached to his feet; he could throw massed 
crowds into spasms of ecstasy just by 


trotting out to his right-wing position 
on the field. And his career was quite 
as remarkable for its longevity as for its 
skill. He played his first Football League 
game for the First Division Stoke City 
team in 1932 when he was 17, He played 
his last game for the same team, after 
14>/^ magnificent years with Blackpool, 
in 1965 when he was 50 years old. That 
same year he was knighted by Queen 
riizabeth. 

Despite the dazzle of his play and the 
fervor of the acclaim for him. Matthews 
remained what a friend once described 
as "a soft, simple, modest sort of guy- 
all very much in keeping with the Brit- 
ish character.” True enough. He was 
born in Stoke, one of the five pottery 
towns made famous by Novelist Arnold 
Bennett but even better known for its 
production of Spode and Wedgwood 
china. The family income was exceed- 
ingly modest— Matthews’ father was a 
professional boxer — but young Stanley 
began to pay his own way as a profes- 
sional soccer player when he was just 
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15. He apparently inherited none of his 
father's liking for listicuffs, for not once 
in more than 50 international matches 
and over 700 league games was Stanley 
Matthews ever sent off the field for mis- 
conduct. 

Matthews never smoked, never drank 
and has always kept himself in steely 
physical condition. Almost obsessively 
modest, he invariably left the few din- 
ners or dances he could not avoid at- 
tending at an outrageously early hour, 
usually slipping silently out through the 
kitchen. "I don't mind if I'm with the 
team,” Matthews said once when he was 
asked about the public adulation for him. 
"But on my own it’s terrible. My face 
burns and I feel like a cornered rab- 
bit." When he finally retired, there was 
a special exhibition game in Stoke that 
drew players and spectators from ev- 
erywhere and was televised to 1 1 Eu- 
ropean countries, and he was praised in 
a Football League proclamation that 
said Sir Stanley had never been guilty 
of "any act. on or off the field, which 
could have brought the game or the F'oot- 
ball League into disrepute." 

Once he quit playing. Sir Stanley went 
back to the Five Towns area of his boy- 
hood, signed on as general manager of 
Port Vale, a mediocre and debt-ridden 
Fourth Division club. But Stanley Mat- 
thews wasn't up to the challenge. Bril- 
liant as he was on the field, he was a 
failure as an executive, and the fortunes 
of Port Vale soccer continued to be mis- 
fortunes. Sir Stanley was not the draw- 
ing card for brilliant young players that 
had been expected; indeed, it turned out 
that Matthews' Port Vale club was us- 
ing quite a different kind of lure. 

Last month the British Football As- 
sociation found the club guilty of sev- 
eral serious offenses —including payment 
of weekly wages to schoolboys and am- 
ateurs, recruiting underage boys and of- 
fering extra bonuses to players for sign- 
ing with the club or for winning specific 
games. The association found there had 
b:en “gross negligence." levied a £2,000 
fine and ruled that the board of direc- 
tors, the secretary and the general man- 
ager — Stanley Matthews -be "severely 
censured.” 

Last week. Port Vale was fined an- 
other £2,000, and summarily expelled 
by the Football League, the first time 
such action had been taken in 49 years. 

Well, unquestionably, what the club 
was doing broke all the official laws of 


the league. But Sir Stanley’s team was 
not exactly perpetrating some new form 
of skullduggery on British soccer. Bo- 
nuses and payments to "amateurs” arc 
as common as barked shins around the 
league, and what has shocked most ex- 
perts is not the rascality demonstrated 
by Port Vale’s management but its stu- 
pidity. "There arc many ways of get- 
ting around the rule against extra in- 
ducement,” said one active observer of 
the league. "You can write them into a 
player's contract as salary, which is le- 
gal. Or you can hand a gift of money 
to the parent instead of the schoolboy. 
That’s hard to trace, you know." 

Astonishingly enough. Port Vale man- 
agement had actually recorded the ille- 
gal payments in the minutes of its meet- 
ings — an action so hopelessly naive that 
the general reaction around the league 
is one of sympathy for some dear, dim- 
witted friends rather than animosity to- 
ward a crowd of scoundrels. “1 realize 
regulations arc made to keep,” said Al- 
bert Hcnshall, chairman of the Stoke 
City club, "but 1 honestly believe that 
Port Vale has the sympathies of other 


league clubs. It is almost certain they 
will be voted back into the league at 
the annual meeting.” The suspension is 
effective May 25 and the meeting sched- 
uled for June 8. so this action against 
Port Vale is obviously little more than 
a paper punishment. 

And as for the harassed and embar- 
rassed idol Sir Stanley Matthews, he was 
ignominiously ducking through more 
back exits and kitchen doors than ever 
before. Although he almost broke the 
public record for continuous no-com- 
ment, he finally did mumble bravely to a 
reporter, "I feel neither the club nor any 
official has reason for self-reproach." 

Possibly so. But when it comes to the 
world of idols, the reproach comes not 
from oneself but from the disappointed 
millions who have made a man into an 
image for worship. And, as Jcan-Claude 
Killy and Sir Stanley Matthews have 
learned, unfair as it may be, the reproach 
is quick to come because people do not 
like to have their gods suddenly turn 
into ordinary corrupted mortals — how- 
ever uncertain or hypocritical the cause 
for demotion may be. bno 
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REMATCH FOR 
ELVIN AND BIG LEW 

The early rour^ds of the NCAA basketball tournament will produce some 
fascinating strategy and close games, and they should lead to the 
semifinal confrontation everyone awaits by JOE JARES 


A fter Houston defeated UCI.A last 
January m the Astrodome, estab- 
lishing that the Bruins were less than 
immortal after all. Lew Alcmdor sal de- 
jectedly in his dressing-room cubicle, 
slowly shaking his fist. ‘’Never again, 
never again." he said. It was about the 
only dramatic thing he had done on a 
night that belonged completely to Hous- 
ton's Elvin Hayes. 

Since then the conjecture has been that 
these two teams and their rival dem- 
igods. Big Lew and Big li, would meet 
again in the semifinal round of the 
NCAA tournament at the Spsirts Are- 
na in l.os Angeles. I'he way the draw is 
set up iiippo.'nlc) they cannot meet in 
the finals and. of course, they must shove 
and elbow their way past some fine teams 
even to reach the semis, but a rematch 
doe.s seem inevitable. Then the Bruins 
will be playing in ilicir home town and 
in an arena thoroughly familiar to them. 
Ut LA practically owns the Los Angeles 
Classic, which is staged in the Sports 
•Arena, and not .so long ago played all 
its home games there. The ushers know 
Hail to the Hills of Westwood by heart. 
L^asily 90' <' of the 10,000 tickets already 
sold to the public went to people in the 
southern California area, most of whom 
will do all in their lungpower to reverse 
that decision under the Dome. 

"I don't visuali/e any problem with 
the crowd,” said Houston Coach Guy 
Lewis. "When you're going for the na- 
tional championship, you aren't gi'ing 
to let the crowd bother you. I'm more 
worried about UCLA." 

He should be. The Bruins seem to be 
hungrier and more aggressive since the 
Houston loss. Alcindor. who shot poor- 
ly under the Dome because of a scratched 
eyeball suffered in an earlier game and 
was sluggish from the attendant layoff. 


IS ‘‘devastating" again, according to Cal- 
ifornia Coach Rene Herrerias. "Lew is 
the greatest I've ever seen, just fantas- 
tic.” he said after .Alcindor made 1 1 of 
15 shots in the first half of a recent 
game against the Bears. 

Except for Lew's return to form. 
UCLA’s offense has not changed much, 
but John Wooden has made the trap 
zone an impcirtant part of his defense. 
Now when Alcindor clears the board 
the zone enables UCLA's wingmen to 
take off more quickly on Wooden'.s pet 
fast breaks. Edgar Lacey's quitting has 
not appeared to hurt appreciably; Mike 
Lynn is a better shooter, Jim Nielsen 
has more brawn and everybody gets to 
play more, boosting morale. 

Houston is also missing a man. Guard 
(icorge Reynolds, a slick pas.ser and aJl- 
court hustler, is ineligible for NCAA 
competition becau.se he did not have 
enough credits when he transferred to 
Houston from a California junior col- 
lege. "He meant a great deal to our 
offense,” says l.ewis. "Me was leading 
the team in assists, in fact. But 1 think 
my son Vern will be able to replace 
Cieorge on defense all right." 

Before UCLA starts worrying about 
how to stop Elvin. however, it must wor- 
ry about the state of New Mexico, In 
the West Regional this weekend in Al- 
buquerque, the Bruins arc likely to be 
playing New Mexico State and New 
Mexico on succe.ssive nights each time 
before close to 15,000 cactu.s-counlry 
basketball fans. The UNM Arena is 
mostly underground; it is called "The 
Pit" by students, "The Snakepit" by visi- 
tors. Against Purdue and Houston in 
similar circumstances, UCLA did not 
do so well. 

New Mexico State made it to the Fri- 
day night game by beating Big Skv cham- 


pion Weber State last weekend 68 57, 
and that was the Aggies' first NCAA 
tournament victory in six tries. 1 hey have 
piled up a 22-5 record since almost up- 
setting Houston m last year’s playoffs, 
but the red, white and blue "Go Ag- 
gies" bumper stickers, the Aggie pres.s 
and their outstanding sophomore from 
Syracuse, Jimmy Collins, should not be 
enough to upset UCLA. State is quick, 
but it 1.S also inexperienced and lends to 
get in foul trouble. 

New Mexico, which finished first in 
the Western Athletic Conference after 
being picked to finish next to last — if it 
were to finish at all- has lost Greg How- 
ard. its lop reboundcr and third best 
scorer. He is ineligible because of the 
same kind of JC-transfer rule that elim- 
inated Reynolds of Houston. The Lobos 
still have 6' 8" Center Ron Sanford, 
who knows all about .Alcindor from their 
prep days in New York City, and leading 
scorer Ron Nelson. New .Mexico has 
never played a single N( AA tournament 
game, but with the home-court advan- 
tage It should not be embarravsed. 

"This IS the greatest-working group 
of kids I've ever coached," said New 
Mexico's Boh King. "They have guts, 
poise and just great effort. " 

Friday night against Santa Clara, the 
champion of the West Coast Athletic 
Conference, the Lobos probably will win 
without Howard. Santa C lara plays de- 
liberate. sel-'cm-up ball, trying to feed 
sophomore Center Dennis (Tree) Aw- 
trey. lough Forward Bud Ogden plays 
every game as if he were battling de- 
mons. With him around, even if the 
Broncos lose a game, there's still a good 
chance they'll win the fight that follows. 
.Santa Clara is a good, young team, but 
it did not clinch its league title until the 
last weekend of the regular season and 
It seems too much to ask for the Bron- 
cos to beat New Mexico in the Lohos’ 
own den. 

Against UCI.A. the Lobos will have 
the same problems that frustrate every 
team except Houston lack of si/e. skill 
and experience to counter alt that Bruin 
talent. Even with a Niagara of numb- 
ing noise bouncing off the fiat ceiling 
and crashing down to the court just 56 
feet below (including the contributions 
of the 490 standing spectators allowed 
by the Albuquerque fire department), 
UCLA shtnild get by. 

Houston has an even scarier route to 
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1968 NCAA Title Draw 



NORTH CAROLINA 
March 1$ 
Ral«i|h.NC. 

ST, SONAVEHTURt 


Kintstcn, fl.l. 
BOSTON COLLEGE 


LA SALLE 
March 9 

Colleft Park. Md 
COLOMBIA 


COLUMBIA 
March IS 
Raleigh. N.C 
DAVIDSON 


SEMIFINALS 
March 22 
Los Angeles 


KENTUCKY 
March IS 
Lexington. Ky 
MARQUETTE 


_MA»2UE^ 


FINALS 
March 23 
Los Angeles 


EAST TENNESSEE 
March 9 
K*nl. Ohio 
FLORIDA STATE 


EAST TENNESSEE 
March IS 

laxinglon. Ky * 
BIG TEN CHAMPION 


CHAMPION 


LOUISVILLE 
Match IS 
WKhila. Kani 
HOUSTON 


HOUSTON 
March 9 
Sail Lake City 
LOYOLA Of CHICAGO 


SEMIFINALS 
March 22 
Los Angeles 


UCLA 
March iS 
Albuquerque 
NEW MEXICO STATE 


WEBER STATE 
March 9 
Sail lake City 
NEW MEXICO STATE 


Albuquerque 


NEW MEXICO 
Mixn IS 
Albuquerque 
SANTA CLARA 




A REMATCH conliitufd 



the semifinals. The zigzag trail started 
last Saturday in Salt Lake City, where 
the Cougars disposed of independent 
Loyola of Chicago 94-76. (The Big E 
.scored 49 points and his career in pro 
basketball seems more promising every 
day.) The next stop is Wichita, where 
Friday night they have to face Louis- 
ville, winner of the Missouri Valley Con- 
ference. This might be the best game in 
all the regionals. 

The Louisville Cardinals, this year 
nicknamed the Cardiac Cards because 
of their close games, won their last 12 
in a row after a poor start. They have 
two fine guards. Fred Holden and Butch 
Beard, and Mike Grosso, a 6' 9'. 230- 
pound transfer from South Carolina, is 
at last eligible and reasonably healthy, 
although his injured knee must he 
drained almost daily. But the important 
man, the guy his teammates refer to as 
T.P. (Top Player), is Westley Unseld, a 
star of only slightly less magnitude than 
Hayes and Alcindor. 

Louisville even has a play called T.P. — 
which is, essentially, to give the ball to 
Unseld, clear out of his way in a hurry 
and watch as he cither turns and puts 
in a jump shot or improvises some tricky 
way to twirl around his opponent and 
score on a layup. He is a bulky young 
man (235 pounds and just below 6' 7', 
despite school publicity that describes 
him as taller), and when he charges to 
the basket it is as if an ox had suddenly 
reared up on its hind legs and tried the 
boogaloo. 

The Cardinals have adjusted to new 
Coach John Dromo and his multiple de- 
fenses and pattern offense, but Grosso 
will have to be ready to help Unseld on 
the boards if they are to win. Dromo is 
looking forward to everything but the 
wardrobe w-ar. ‘T don’t want to have 
to spend the money that Guy Lewis will 
on his dress,” he said. “He can gel the 
finest sport jackets I ever saw. Outside 
of competing with him on clothes, the 
boys and 1 arc happy to be playing Hous- 
ton. We think we have a great team. 1 
would pay to see Unseld against Hayes.” 

The Houston-Louisville winner will 
play the survivor of the Kansas State- 
Texas Christian game (probably K- 
Statc) for the Midwest Regional title. 
K-State’s strength is its zone defense, 
and neither Houston nor Louisville at- 
tacks a zone particularly well. As a Mid- 
western coach said, “Strange things can 
happen to a superior team up against a 


good zone.” Still, the Cougars or the 
Cards should have the patience and the 
talent to overcome the coaching maneu- 
vers of K-State’s Tex Winter, who won 
the Big Eight this season when he should 
not have come close. 

The best-balanced regional will be in 
Raleigh where North Carolina, after win- 
ning the Atlantic Coast Conference tour- 
nament, plays undefeated St. Bonaven- 
ture and Columbia plays Davidson. Any 
one of these teams could make it to the 
final game in L.A. 

The Bonnies did not play nearly as de- 
manding a schedule as North Carolina, 
but their w'in over Boston College last 
weekend in Rhode Island gave them a 
big boost. Sophomore Center Bob Lan- 
ier is strong, fairly quick, graceful and 
perhaps the best rebounder cast of El- 


vin. He promises to give Carolina’s Rusty 
Clark a bad time. 

The key to the game will be how the 
dexterous Bonnie guards, Jim Satalin 
and Billy Kalbaugh, handle Carolina’s 
half<ourt pressure defense, theTar Heels’ 
most potent weapon. Dick Grubar, who 
held North Carolina State’s Eddie Bied- 
enbach to five points in the ACC title 
game, will be nose to nose with Kal- 
baugh, an old high school rival from 
upstate New York. The St. Bonaventure 
guards must get the ball inside to Lan- 
ier and sharp-shooting Forward Bill But- 
ler, but they have not been pressured 
all year by a team of Carolina’s caliber. 

North Carolina does not shoot well 
outside, so the Bonnies’ zone could give 
it trouble. Grubar will have to hit from 
the zone perimeter and All-America Lar- 


Hayes VS- Alcindor: £lvin won (fie first round, a title moat likely would hang on a second. 
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ry Miller and Charlie Scotl will have (o 
light their way in closer to score If Lan- 
ier can be held somewhat in check. Caro- 
lina should move on to meet the Co- 
lumbia-Davidson winner 

The Tar Heels probably hope it will 
be Columbia because then in-slate ri- 
val. tmy Davidson, has been aching for 
a long time to gel a shot at the big state 
school and would be fired up enougli to 
tear the whole city of Raleigh apart. Da- 
vidson is uncommonly deep Coach I efty 
Driesell can go to his bench and send 
in last year's leading scorer 6’ 9“ Rod- 
ney Knowles, He may start Knowles to 
counteract the Lions 7-(ootcr Dave 
Newmark, but he also has 6' 6" Doug 
Cook and 6' 7' Mike Maloy to play in 
the key. “Davidson has almost us much 
material as UCLA," says West Virginia's 
Biicky Waters. 

Columbia was most impressive in beat- 
ing Princeton in the Ivy playolT and man- 
handling La Salle 83 69 last weekend. 
New inark's injured ankle still is not com- 
pletely healed, but his mere presence in 
the Jmeup seems to help. And the Lions 
have two of the finest sophomores in 
the nation, f orward Jim McMillian and 
Guard Heyward Dotson, plus Roger 
Walaszek, a fine driver and the leading 
scorer last year. Columbia's lack of speed 
probably won't matter because Davidson 
IS such a deliberate team The edge prob- 
ably should go to the Wildcats because 
of their deeper bench, overall height ad- 
vantage and the fact that they will be 
playing m their home state. 

North Carolina can be beaten at Ra- 
leigh by any of the other three (cams, 
hut if the Tar Heels maintain the defense 
that has carried them all season and con- 
tinue to camouflage Ihcir shooting de- 
ficiencies, they w ill make it into the semi- 
finals for the second straight year. 

SHC champion Kentucky will have a 
nice advantage in the Mideasl Regional. 
The games will be played right there in 
f-cxinglon where Adofph Rupp has been 
winning and winning almost since the 
sport was invented. This season the Wild- 
cats. starting three exceptional sopho- 
mores, won 12 games af home without 
a toss. Besides. Kentucky appears to have 
the best team of the four, a typical 
smooth-functioning Rupp machine 

f'riday night Kentucky plays Mar- 
quette, which barely sneaked past Bowl- 
ing Green to reach Lexington. Despite 
an impressive eariy-scason win at St 
John's. Marquette lost two of its last 


three regular-season games and does not 
have much height, although 6' 2" George 
Thompson can leap with practically anv- 
body up to 6' 8". The fact that Coach 
AI .McGuire wants to quit and move to 
the new NBA franchise in Milwaukee 
(the school is refusing to let him go) 
might well affect the team. 

in the other Midcast game the Ohio 
Valley's East Tennessee plays the wm- 
nci of this week's Big Ten playoff, Iowa 
or Ohio Stale, Ohio Stale has a big. 
strong front line, iowa has superb Sum 
Williams and hast Tennessee has Harley 
Swift, but none of the three seems capa- 
ble of stopping Kentucky. 

No matter which teams battle ihcir 
way out of the regionals in Raleigh and 
Lexington, the game everyone eagerly 
awaits at l.os Angeles is Houston- 


UCLA. and the Cougars arc blissfully 
confident they can wm again. “Wc'vc 
improved I don't know how much since 
the UCLA game." says Blvin Hayes, sel- 
dom bashful aboul speaking brs mind. 
“They couldn't play us as close now as 
they did then. II wc played 'cm again, 
we'd beat 'em worse, and it couldn i mat- 
ter if It was on their own floor. " 

As for 'he Brums, they say they are 
grimly determined bui noi vengeful 
■ Revenge is something i don't harbor ' 
says Wooden 1 believe il I don'i har- 
boi it. my boys don't hurboi it 

Just (he same, UCLA should avenge 
Its defeat by beating Houston this lime 
and going on to win its fourth colle- 
giate championship in five years 
The cry in the Sports Arena will be 
■Remember the Astrodome' end 
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THE RANGERS ON THE RAMPAGE 


Led by a night owl. a homebody and a practical joker. New York has shaken its early miseries and gathered 
a winning momentum that could end in its first Stanley Cup victory since 7940 by PETE AXTHELM 


R ihI Ciilbert adjusted the knot in his 
custom-made tie. combed lus long 
dark hair and buttoned his double- 
breasted burgundy sports jacket. A black 
eye, the mark of one of teammate Vic 
Madficld's slap shots, detracted little 
from his striking good looks; a painful 
bruise on the back of his leg- from an- 
other Hadfteid shot— could not keep Gil- 
bert from smiling. “You're going to have 
to start scoring without my help." he 
said to Hadlicld. “I'm going to stop 
standing in front of the net when you 
shoot." 

“When 1 shoot," said Hadficld. “the 
safest place to be is right in front of the 
net." 

Gilbert laughed as he walked past 
Hadfield and out of the New York Rang- 
er dressing room. He could hardly have 
been in a better mood. The Rangers 
were winning. Rod was fighting for the 
National Hockey League scoring title, 
and a stunning dark-haired girl was wait- 
ing for him. Beautiful girls have long 
been a pari of Gilbert’s life, but the vic- 
tories and the personal glory are new 
and pica.sant additions. “I’ve never en- 
joyed a season more," he said. "In other 
years the last few weeks of the season 
got to be a drag. Now time is going by 
so fast that I can hardly keep track of 
the games." 

Those who do keep track know that 
the Rangers, led by Gilbert and his long- 
time friend and lincmate. Jean Ratcllc, 
are playing the best hockey in the league. 
In their last 17 games they have won 
II. tied four and lost only two. a streak 
that has carried them into second place 
in the East Division behind the Mon- 
treal Canadiens. They are still in a tight 
race with Boston and Chicago, and some 
New York fans, conditioned by years 
of disappointment, point out that even 
a mild slump could drop the Rangers 


back into fourth. But the club is play- 
ing so well now that first seems just as 
possible as fourth, and second — a height 
New York has not attained in 10 years — 
appears very likely. 

At mid.scason. many Ranger followers 
would have been happy to settle for 
fourth. The Rangers were near the bot- 
tom of the division and losing steadily 
to the other established clubs. In fact, 
they would have dropped deep into last 
place if they had not managed to win al- 
most every game from the expansion 
teams. As bad as they looked, however, 
the Rangers had one important asset. 
Emile Francis, the general manager and 
coach, had built a team with depth, and 
he had managed to maintain that depth 
while the expansion draft was severely 
depleting the reserves of every other club 
except Montreal. As the long season pro- 
gressed. that one factor changed the com- 
plexion of the East Division race. 

Detroit and Toronto were the first to 
collapse as older stars weakened and no 
new ones arrived to replace them. Bos- 
ton, the early leader, fell back largely 
because of injuries to one man, Bobby 
Orr. And Chicago, with the best indi- 
vidual stars but possibly the least depth 
of all, was forced to place a huge bur- 
den on Stan Mikita and Bobby Hull; 
the Black Hawks may well tire through 
the final weeks and the playoffs, as they 
have often done in the past. 

The Canadiens, with a seemingly in- 
exhaustible supply of fast and talented 
young players, were the first to take ad- 
vantage of the problems of the other 
teams. In three weeks they spurted from 
last to first and began to pull away. 
The Rangers took a little longer to gel 
going and. while they may not be able 
to catch Montreal, their own streak has 
been almost as impressive. 

„ Strangely, the New York resurgence 


may have begun with what seemed like 
a crushing blow On the night of Janu- 
ary 10 in Chicago the Rangers, who were 
finally beginning to play well, faced the 
Hawks, who had won nine home games 
in a row. Midway in the first period, Had- 
field raced into a corner for the puck, 
somehow lost his balance and plunged 
headfirst into the boards. He lay still 
for several minutes, then was carried off 
on a stretcher as a pall settled over the 
game. An hour later the players' worst 
fears — a head injury — were alleviated; 
but they also found that Vic had a bro- 
ken right shoulder and would be lost 
for at least a dozen games. 

An injury to a top-scoring threat and 
rugged fighter like Hadficld can hurt any 
team; it could have been especially dam- 
aging to a struggling fifth-place club. 
Francis knew that if he could not put 
an adequate replacement on the line with 
Gilbert and Ratelle, he would lose much 
of his scoring strength; he gambled that 
little Camille Henry could do the Job. 
Henry was once a prolific scorer, but 
he is now 35 and he missed all last sea- 
son after a dispute with the Black Hawk 
management. Francis had taken a chance 
by bringing him out of retirement, and 
he took an even bigger one by asking 
him to fill in for Hadficld. 

Henry scored two goals that night to 
gam a 3-3 tie with the Hawks and went 
on to play very well while Hadfield was 
out. More important, it was his pres- 
ence that seemed to bring Gilbert and 
Ratelle out of a long slump. “Cammy 
did a great job,” says Ratelle, "and he 
made us change our style. He was slow- 
er and smaller than Vic, so Rod and I 
had to set up more plays and go into 

fOAIInued 

Attacking the Minnesota goal In Saturday's 
game are Jean Ratelle ( IS) and Red Gilbert 
(1), the higttest -scoring pair m Ranger history. 
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the corners more to get the puck.” Once 
they began digging and hitting, Gilbert 
and Ratelle also began scoring. “Cammy 
helped a lot.” says Gilbert, '“and we 
were getting into our best condition at 
that time, too. We really started to go.” 

Francis had waited a long time for 
Rod and Jean to finally go. The two 
kids from Montreal arrived at Francis' 
junior team in Guelph, Ont. nine years 
ago and soon convinced the coach that 
they would be stars in the NHL. But 
both have been hampered by injuries — 
Gilbert has undergone two serious back 
operations and Ratelle one — and both 
have always fallen short of their poten- 
tial. This year they were reunited on a 
regular line for the first time since they 
played at Guelph. All the injuries and 
slumps were supposed to be behind them; 
they were ready to become everything 
Francis had hoped for. 

Instead they flopped. As they failed 
to score during more and more early- 
season games, people understandably 
began to wonder about them. Was Ra- 
telle. who after all had scored only 58 
goals in parts of seven seasons in the 
NHL, really that good to begin with? 
Could Gilbert play hockey and still keep 
up his heavy East Side social schedule? 
The doubts remained until Henry came 
off the bench to replace Hadfield. Play- 
ing with Camille, Rod and Jean started 
clicking; and when Hadfield returned the 
three of them matured into one of the 
NHL’s most powerful lines. During one 


Slopped In an effort to score In Saturday's S-0 loss to Montreal. Bobby Hull (S) may be 
tiring since Hawks, unlike Rangers, do not have depth to give their stars adequate rest. 


recent 15-game stretch, the two com- 
bined for 22 goals and 32 assists. Gil- 
bert and Ratelle are challenging Mikita 
and Hull for the scoring leadership: Had- 
field, who has the hardest and most un- 
predictable shot on the line, would be 
close to them if he had not missed 15 
games with his shoulder injury. “With 
two big shooters like Vic and Rod,” 
says Francis, ‘i think it's one of the 
most exciting lines that ever played.” 

It is also an unusual line. For one 
thing, it does not spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time on the ice. 
"That’s one big advantage of having 
three balanced lines,” Francis insists. 
"When you have two other lines that 
you can count on to hold the opposi- 
tion on even terms, you don't have to 
put too much pressure on your big line.” 
Gilbert agrees: "One thing that has 
helped us get stronger toward the end 
of the year is the way Emile has saved 
us. He has so many other good players 
that he doesn’t have to use us too much 
and tire us out." If Billy Reay of Chi- 
cago had the depth to offer similar rests 
to Mikita and Hull, the Hawks might 
be far ahead of the league. But only Fran- 
cis — and Toe Blake of Montreal — have 
that depth, and it is they that are finish- 
ing strongest. 

Off the ice. the Rangers' big scorers 
are not nearly as close as the members 
of other top lines, such as Chicago’s 
Scooters. Gilbert spends much of his 
free lime, along with Bob Nevin, anoth- 


er unmarried Ranger, in the dating bars 
on Second Avenue and the liveliest spots 
on the road. Ratelle is a quiet family 
man who keeps to himself on most road 
trips. Hadfield, the club practical joker, 
gets along well with his French line- 
mates despite his well-known feud with 
every Frenchman who ever played for 
Montreal, but he does not hang around 
with Gilbert or Ratelle. 

The contrasts among the three men 
come through in almost everything they 
say. Ratelle speaks most comfortably in 
French; in English he manages a mum- 
bled, garbled, partly Gallic dialect that 
inspires Hadfield to remind him often, 
"Jean, how many times do I have to 
tell you, move your nose before you 
talk.” Hadfield’s own voice is loud and 
clear, with a wide range of variations 
and orchestrations — faked voices on tele- 
phones are among his favorite stunts. 
He once called teammate Earl Ingarfield 
in western Canada, impersonated a Bos- 
ton executive and almost convinced Earl 
that he had been traded and should be- 
gin driving across the continent to Bos- 
ton. Recently he kept the volatile Boom 
Boom Geoffrion on the phone for a half- 
hour “interview" by imitating a news- 
paperman. 

Gilbert speaks both English and 
French smoothly and articulately. Pre- 
sumably he would handle Mongolian 
with equal dexterity if the right Mon- 
golian stewardess appeared in Mr. Laffs’ 
pub some night after a game. "Sure I 



Montreal's dump Worsley, making diving save in Chicago game, registered two shutouts Boston kept in fight for second even with‘ 
during the week as the Canadians won three games to strengthen their hold on first place. out Bobby Orr. who has an Injured knee. 


go out a lot,” he was saying after a 6-1 
rout of Detroit last week. ''I’m a single 
guy. What do you expect me to do, sit 
home? I’m a sociable type, and I like to 
meet people. I know that when I was 
going badly, people said it was because 
I go out too much, but that’s not true. 
I’m going out just as much now as I 
did when I wasn’t scoring. The people 
who criticize me when they sec me some- 
place don’t realize that it’s my way of 
relaxing. Some guys like to sleep, I like 
to chase girls.” 

“We don’t have curfews except on 
the night before a game," says Francis. 
"On those nights I expect the players 
to be in bed by 1 1. On the other nights 
they’re free to go out but, believe me, if 
they overdo it I'll know. You don’t have 
to be a detective to see when a guy is 
out of shape. That hasn’t been the case 
with Rod and Newy. Going out didn’t 
cause Rod’s slow start. He held out and 
missed two weeks of training camp; that 
hurt more than anything.” 

'Tve talked with the coach about this 
subject,” Rod says, concluding his 
speech on the matter with a flourish, 
“He understands that I would never do 
anything to jeopardize the team, My 
teammates know that, too. I have a lot 
of fun in life, but my responsibility to 
them comes first.” The next morning Gil- 
bert and Nevin missed a team bus. 

The bus was taking the Rangers to 
West Point, N. Y. for an exhibition game. 
It left at the ungodly hour of 10 a.m. 


The other Rangers who live on Long 
Island, about 40 minutes away by train, 
all made it to the bus. Gilbert and Nev- 
in, who live on the East Side, about 10 
minutes away by cab, just missed it. They 
grabbed another cab, chased the bus 40 
blocks and finally hailed it down. As 
they boarded, Francis grumbled some- 
thing about a fine. “Fine them S200 
each," quipped Donnie Marshall, “and 
we’ll whack it up and make this trip 
worth our while.” 

“What happened?" asked a reporter. 

“We couldn't find a cab for an hour,” 
Nevin tried, not very hopefully. Francis 
growled at him. Gilbert looked the re- 
porter in the eye and said, with a per- 
fectly straight face, “I must admit I over- 
slept. I couldn’t get to sleep for half the 
night, because I was so tensed up about 
the game.” 

A few players stifled laughter, and the 
bus fell silent. A moment later Ron Stew- 
art called out, “Hey, coach, aren’t you 
gonna give Nevvy back his S2.50 for 
the cab fare?” This time the players did 
break up, and Francis joined them. The 
Rangers are laughing often these days. 
They don’t seem to feel the pressure of 
the close race, because they are too busy 
enjoying all the good things that are hap- 
pening to them. 

In addition to the dramatic rise of Gil- 
bert and Ratelle, New York has been 
pleasantly surprised by Defensemen Jim 
Neilson and Rod Seiling. Neilson, a will- 
ing but awkward plodder for five years, 


is suddenly doing everything right; he 
probably ranks second only to Orr 
among NHL defensemen, and he is a 
lot less prone to injury. Seiling, too doc- 
ile in past trials with the Rangers, has 
become aggressive and often brilliant. 
Behind them, Eddie Giacomin has over- 
come a shaky start and regained his best 
form in the goal. “The sign of a great 
goalie is whether he can make the big 
save,” Francis said. “On that basis, Ed- 
die is tops.” 

Francis himself undoubtedly rates that 
title as far as the Madison Square Gar- 
den management is concerned. When he 
was made general manager four years 
ago, Francis was faced with the chal- 
lenge of rebuilding a pitiful organization 
and producing a winner in time for the 
opening of the new Garden. The Gar- 
den opened in the middle of the present 
streak; the timing was perfect even if 
the arena is not. In fact, even the most 
fastidious spectator may forgive the Gar- 
den for his obstructed view as long as 
the Rangers keep winning. Willie Laugh- 
lin, a season-ticket holder and avid fan, 
rationalizes the situation: “If I lean for- 
ward in my seat and act very nice to 
the usher so he’ll keep his head from 
blocking my view of the goal, I figure I 
can manage to miss only 20% of the ac- 
tion in any game. And I’ve resigned my- 
self to it, because you have to figure 
that 80% of the kind of hockey the Rang- 
ers are playing now is a lot better than 
100% of the kind we used to get.” ino 
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HIS WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION 


Joe Frazier believes in giving full measure for what he gets. There were no frills in his performance, but when the 
bout was over Buster Mathis was flat on his back and Frazier was a champion of sorts by MARK KRAM 


T lic pn/efighi is a simple proposition 
of just two men, who are seldom sim- 
ple. alone in the ring. All fight managers 
know this, even those who pretend to 
mysterious, unshakable theories known 
only to them— and to the last manager 
from whom the theories were stolen. The 
nonsense never moves the fighter; he 
knows the proposition. He carries into 
the ring only a dream, a heart and a 
style, and if all of this is real enough he 
produces a piece of work just as mov- 
ing as a Goya or the sound of ('olcman 
Hawkins. 

Joe Frazier, the new heavyweight 
champion of Fcnn Station, is no Cioya 
or Coleman Hawkins, but one is drawn 
to what he does in a ring. Madison 
Square Garden, now located at the sta- 
tion, created his title--no better than a 
Woolworth trinket — but Frazier's per- 
formance against Buster Mathis last 
week produced dignity and meaning 
where only cheap opportunism had e.x- 
isted before in the glacial atmosphere 
of the new Garden. 

tach fighter must make his fight his 
own way. There arc the dandies and 
the maulers, the meticulous craftsmen 
and the thrilling improvisers, but Joe 
Frazier is none of these. He is an hon- 
est workman, and if he is ever remem- 
bered at all it will be because he is such 
a lighter. He comes to work, and he 
gives the last measure of himself, how- 


Supm^ and alt but out. Buster Mathis lolled 
over bottom rope after a right-left combination 
by Joe Frazier. Mathis rose but was mercifully 
called out as Frazier celebrated his victory. 


ever unacsthetic the workmanship may 
be. One can count on Frazier. He docs 
not belong to the limes. 

"I earn what I win," says Frazier. "1 
punch and get punched; he lays it on 
me and I lay it on him, Thai's what fight- 
in" is all about. The people, they pay, I 
pay." 

Few today, whether doctor or law- 
yer. chef or shoemaker, can say the same, 
but Frazier can. He is not a special fight- 
er, but no one has ever been more of a 
professional. He was neither a Nureyev 
nor a chilling executioner against Math- 
is. He was just beautifully implacable. 
Frazier's persistence, similar to that of 
a man hanging onto a massive marlin, 
eventually ravaged Mathis’ questionable 
will, his thin confidence and, finally, his 
enormous body. 

The body, 244 pounds, fell in the 1 1th 
round, but it came apart much earlier. 
Mathis, despite his indecisive punching 

often he only slapped and his stag- 
gering dumbness, carried an edge into 
the sixth round. Then Frazier turned 
the fight completely around. He was cut- 
ting the ring down on Mathis now. and 
It seemed Mathis was fighting out of a 
glove compartment. Frazier had been 
hammering away to the kidneys from 
the start, and now the tree-trunk arms 
began to drop. 

Mathis* head was in a precarious po- 
sition, and Frazier started to gamble for 
the big punch. He had taken a couple 
of good shots early in the fight, and he 
was convinced that Mathis could not 
hurt him. Defying orders from his cor- 
ner. Frazier exposed his head more; he 
kept rushing down into the barrel of 


the gun. He dared Mathis to whack him, 
but the weary ballroom dancer (he’d be 
a darling at Roscland) could not un- 
load, The fearful pounding at his body 
had taken his strength, destroyed his will. 

A right hand sent him on his way 
out. and then a left hook, the trade- 
mark of all Philadelphia fighters, caught 
Mathis near the temple. He seemed to 
react as if jolted with electricity, hang- 
ing in the air for a long moment, then 
toppling over like the towering mast of 
an old frigate. He lay across a bottom 
strand of rope, his flaccid belly heav- 
ing. his mouth gasping for breath, his 
future as much in question as his strat- 
egy had been. 

No one will ever understand the fight 
that Mathis made. True, he had never 
been in with opponents who were really 
anything more than YMCA amateurs, 
but he has definite skills. Why did he re- 
fuse to jab, move in, set up and punch? 
Frazier can be hit, but you have to tag 
him as he is moving in. Why did Math- 
is ludicrously insist on laying inside with 
Frazier? He was in there by design at 
first, but it was a mistake. One should 
never fight Joe Frazier inside. He is a 
dogged infantryman. 

"It will take one hell of a man to 
beat Frazier," says Vanccy Durham, his 
manager and trainer. 

Durham, with his whiskey voice, mea- 
sured each word in that tine carefully. 
He is a man under constant pressure, 
and he seldom .says anything that can 
be used against him later. The pressure, 
most of it real, some of it imagined, is 
there because of where he is from and 
who is behind him. He has brought Fra- 
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zier along from ihe beginning with care 
and craftiness, but the town and the 
■‘white power” structure (the Cloverlay 
syndicate) that has Frazier’s contract 
watch his moves. 

Philadelphia has always been suspi- 
cious of those who represent it in sports. 
Its cynicism, for the most part, is justi- 
fied. It has suffered Joe Kuharich and 
the F.agles far too long; it has been bored 
frequently by the Phillies and disappoint- 
ed by a hundred lighters who came with- 
in a punch —and one too many nightcaps 
— of being champions. “It ain’t easy to 
be out in front with a black Philadelphia 
fighter,” says Sam Solomon, trainer of 
Ernie Terrell. "Everyone’s watchin’, 
wailin’ for somethin' bad to happen. 
The black man always had the fighters 
here, but he always lost ’em. Durham is 
the first to go all the way.” 

Durham and Frazier arc just one fight 
away from the top now. Frazier most 
likely will be matched with the winner 
of the Jerry Quarry-Jimmy Ellis fight — 
the World Bo.xing Association version 
of the championship— sometime in late 
autumn. Frazier is eager to meet Quarry. 
"I want him.” says Frazier. “He’s got 
a big mouth.” Quarry may have a big 
mouth, but he also has the proper equip- 
ment to take Frazier. He is the deadli- 
est and most instinctive counter-punch- 
er in boxing today, and you can't knock 
him down with a baseball bat. He does 
have a stamina problem, though, and it 
is quite possible that if he could not 
bag Frazier inside of six rounds he would 
be beaten. Ellis, on the other hand, is a 
brilliant long-range puncher. Unques- 
tionably, he is a threat to Frazier. 

No matter who the opponent is, the 
fight will be tremendously rewarding for 
the promoter and undoubtedly the Gar- 
den will make a serious effort to lay its 
hands on the bout. It is swaggering now 
after its showing last week. A crowd of 
1H,096 paid $658,503 to see the dou- 
bleheader, and it was no accident that a 
man was selling binoculars in the aisle 
next to the SlOO section. Of course, this 
was typical of the Garden, an organiza- 
tion whose attendants have long been 
among the rudest ever to block an aisle. 

Despite Frazier’s performance and the 
size of the crowd, the program seemed 
to lack that special electric quality of a 
fight night, and the 500 pickets, led by 
the ubiquitous Professor Harry Edwards, 
matched the mood of the evening. The 


picketing, without spirit and quite sense- 
less, was being done in protest against 
New York’s lifting of Muhammad Ali's 
title. “A petition.” said Professor Ed- 
wards, the man in charge of sporting boy- 
cotts, “was submitted to Brother Frazier 
and Brother Mathis proclaiming Brother 
Aii to be the true champion. Both ac- 


cepted the petition amiably and agreed. 
We are not here to embarrass Brother 
Frazier or Brother Mathis.” 

Neither brother seemed excessively 
embarrassed, but Emile Griffith should 
have been. If he and Nino Benvenuti 
ever fight for the middleweight title 
again, everybody should picket the Gar- 


Afler fight, Frati«r cheerfully reigns over New York, Massachusetts. Maine and Illinois. 
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den. The iwo have now met three times; 
the last two fights have been more than 
enough to gag a goat. Griffith, once an 
exciting fighter, has bored too many 
crowds for too long now. He is strong, 
a sharp puncher, but somewhere along 
the way — perhaps beginning with the 
night he killed Benny Paret— he lost his 
skills. His main problem, it seems, is 
more mental than physical. Often he goes 
into a trance and then he wanders som- 
nambulantly around the ring. He did 
scarcely more than that against Benve- 
nuti, who has to be credited with a clev- 
er performance. 

Benvenuti's talents may be limited, but 
they were all he needed to regain his 
title. He broke out quickly in the fight, 
sticking to one pattern — jab. jab. hook, 
another jab and then a right hand. Then 
from the fourth round through the sev- 
enth. Benvenuti's legs seemed lifeless; 
he did not look as though he could last 
two more rounds. He rallied in the ninth, 
however, sending Griffith to the floor 
with a mediocre left hook, and he fought 
well through the 12th round. Then his 
legs began to weaken once more, and 
he was suddenly in trouble. Griffith, fran- 
tically charging and butting (he should 
have had a glove Jaced around his head), 
came on to win the final three rounds. 

All three officials had the fight close, 
but there did not seem to be any ques- 
tion that Benvenuti had won. It was. 
despite his cleverness, a shaky victory. 
Still, unless he has slipped more than 
was visible during the fight, Benvenuti 
should retain his title for a respectable 
period. As for Griffith, who has been in 
19 championship fights and held two di- 
vision titles, his future is nebulous, and 
one guesses that his interest in boxing 
has dimmed; the foppish Virgin Islander 
never really wanted to be a fighter from 
the start. A generous, childlike man, 
Griffith has made close to a million dol- 
lars with his fists, but his personal ex- 
travagance and generosity to 14 relatives 
(at last count) has eroded his earnings. 
Who will pay him the price he com- 
mands or even continue to book a man 
who brings his body into the ring, but 
leaves his spirit behind in some dark, pri- 
vate world? 

Buster Mathis’ fate is equally uncer- 
tain. The tendency is to dismiss Mathis, 
who is often rapped for his lack of ring 
character, but he has ability; how much 
will be revealed in his next fights. Sym- 


pathy for Mathis is difficult (he received 
S75.000 for a fight he never deserved), 
but as one watched him lying on the can- 
vas there was an enveloping sadness. "It 
is too bad.” said Cus D'Amato, the man- 
ager who once tutored Mathis. D'Ama- 
to, boxing's mad scientist who was fired 
by Mathis' owners, was watching the 
fight through binoculars, because he was 
far away and because he enjoys reading 
lips in the ring, a talent he developed 
while working with deaf-and-dumb fight- 
ers. One wondered if D'Amato's sad- 
ness was genuine or w hether he was just 
camouflaging his bitterness. 

Like the Boy Scouts who os\n Math- 
is, D’Amato did his sJiare in helping to 
put the huge fighter on the floor. Never 
having cared much for Mathis a.s a per- 
son, he kept him in leg irons for a long 
time. Mathis had many problems fear 
in the ring, obesity, constant anguish 
over his appearance but D'Amato 
chose to be derisive in his confrontation 
with them. And although it was obvi- 
ous that Mathis was not ready for Fra- 
zier. Jimmy Iselin and his partners moved 
him out anyway. Were they desperate 
to recover the 5150,000 invested, or did 
they just want to prove to D’Amato 
and boxing their genius as managers? 
The Frazier fight only corroborated their 
amateurishness. 

For one thing, the fight plan for Math- 
is revealed gaping flaws in judgment. 
The plan was riveted to the assumption 
that .Mathis could run for 15 rounds. 
Not even the superbly conditioned Ali, 
the best trackman in the history of the 
heavyweights, would consider such fol- 
ly; certainly Mathis, because of his size 
and inexperience, should never have. 
Mathis is no Ali as an orchestrator of 
his talents, but he did have two good 
weapons. He had a jab to ease the con- 
stant pressure from Frazier, and he had 
a right uppercut to effectively counter 
Frazier’s crouches. Mathis simply forgot 
about the jab. and he only used the up- 
percut sparingly. 

The architect of Mathis' ring plan was 
Joe Fariello, a former student of D'Ama- 
to, and he, too, must share the respon- 
sibility for his fighter's failure. The train- 
er is a curious figure in boxing. Some 
trainers are teachers, others are excellent 
conditioners and many more arc just 
good con men. The master trainer, prac- 
tically extinct today, combines all three 
of these qualities. No man in a camp is 


closer to the fighter than the trainer. 
He listens to the fighter's sadness. laughs 
at his bad jokes, absorbs his flares of tem- 
per and always watches to see that the 
fighter’s ego remains balanced. 

Fariello's record as a trainer is sus- 
pect. He handled Jose Torres for his 
second fight with Dick Tiger; Torres, 
jabless and listless, lost. He had a bad 
experience with Joe Shaw when Shaw 
was once blatantly fouled and then re- 
ceived no protection from his corner. 
Mathis obviously liked Fariello person- 
ally. but it was just as apparent he had 
little regard for him professionally. Per- 
haps with good reason. No trainer eats 
a loaf of bread in front of a fighter in 
training, especially one like Mathis who 
dreams of food constantly. No trainer 
calls a fighter dumb, particularly a Math- 
is whose ego is always tottering. 

The trainer did his best to bail him- 
self out after the fight. Mathis, he said, 
‘‘had a false sense of security” after 23 
fights with compliant opponents. 

The fighter, as always, is the only vic- 
tim. Mathis is now a perfect advertise- 
ment for Black Power advocates. He gets 
w'hippcd and suddenly he is alone, in- 
deed publicly disgraced by the people 
he needs desperately. “We’re taking 
Buster's name off the gym, and we’re tak- 
ing his pictures off the wall," says Ise- 
lin, who longed to be out in front, to 
be the manager of record, the spokesman 
and guide for the future heavyweight 
champion of the world. But Iselin nev- 
er even earned his cut. The cardinal rule 
of the manager is "protect the fighter." 
This is one of the ways the manager 
earns his cut. To expose Mathis to rid- 
icule is not only juvenile and unprofes- 
sional, it is bad business; iselin's reac- 
tion to defeat only succeeds in depressing 
the market price for Buster Mathis. 

Perhaps Iselin was just despondent 
over the fact that he is now stuck with 
all the items (lighters, pens, etc.) he em- 
ployed to merchandise the name of Big 
Buster, “Why doesn’t he sell them to 
the people buying up all the Romney 
buttons?” someone suggested. One 
thing is certain: Mathis does not want 
to be near anything w ith his name on it. 
He is emotionally stunned by his loss 
to Frazier. He walks the lonely woods 
near his camp in upstate New York and 
then returns tohis room. Hesits there for 
long hours, silently thrashing about in a 
hell that he alone did not make. sho 
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AN ANSWER TO THE 
BRADLEY RIDDLE 


Months after his heralded debut in pro basketball Bill Bradley often 
plays poorly— when he is not on the bench. Where is the superb 


performer of just two years ago? 


by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 


T he question no longer concerns what 
Bill Bradley (see cover) will be do- 
ing at 40. Governor of Missouri? Secre- 
tary of State? Maybe even president of 
the World Bank? Always capricious, 
such notions fade before sterner prob- 
lems of the present: Will Bill Bradley 
make the team— the New Y ork Knicker- 
bocker team, that is? Will he make it in 
the manner that customarily has been his 
and that will satisfy the critics at their 
typewriters in the first row and the ex- 
perts with their point spreads in the 35th 
row? Why he has not done so as yet is, 
indisputably, the major topic of discus- 
sion around the National Basketball 
Association and, possibly, the most fu- 
riously debated question in New York 
since the city’s heretofore unbeaten poser 
of who strikes next was answered by the 
garbagcmcn. 

The other distinguishing aspects of the 
season are neglected; Dave Bing’s scor- 
ing, Nate Thurmond's knee. Rick Barry’s 
lawsuits are all secondary to the subject 
of Bradley and his problems. So St. Louis 
is doing all that winning with mirrors. 
Earl Monroe is not really a Pearl but an 
O. San Diego is sinking so far out of the 
league that it may have to send the club 
mail to Tijuana. Stv what? What is w rong 
with Bill Bradley? 

The question has an unfortunate tone, 
a certain '‘when did you stop beating 


your wife?” ring, and in some respects 
it is unfair. But despite the presupposi- 
tions it reflects and some ample evi- 
dence that it might become irrelevant, 
the question remains, Ten weeks after 
his extravagant introduction to the harsh 
reality of pro basketball, Bill Bradley 
has come to this. 

It is Tuesday night, doubleheader 
night, in New York, and the kids from 
Hempstead and Huntington, from 
Brooklyn and the Bronx and from Jer- 
sey and Connecticut, too, have come to 
join the trucker, the tailor and the show- 
business ticket-taker in the new Madison 
Square Garden. The silken foxes with 
eyelashes out to here are down in front, 
and the cashmerc-all-ovcr fat guys with 
Roi-Tan longs hanging off their lips are 
there also, and all of them have swelled 
the gate to 19,500, the largest NBA crowd 
in history. 

For the Knick game Walt Frazier is 
down with a virus, so Howard Komives 
is introduced at guard opposite Dick 
Barnett, and he is booed (Howard Ko- 
mives is always booed in New York) as 
Bill Bradley sits on the bench. Without 
Frazier or Bradley or the other Young 
Turk, Cazzie Russell, the Knicks play a 
shoddy first quarter — uninspired and 
lacking a guide — and they cannot break 
away from a San Francisco team dec- 
imated by injury. 


But, with the score tied, Bradley en- 
ters the game in the second quarter, and 
the loudest roar of the night goes up. 
He gels the ball and is open immediately 
but, as the crowd urges him to shoot, 
he gives and goes. The next time Brad- 
ley dribbles behind two screens but 
misses the rim with his shot and, visibly 
shaken, comes downcourt seconds later 
and throws the ball away. 

A minute afterward the Warriors’ 
Jimmy King goes right by him, follow- 
ing a fake, and sets up an easy score. 
Now the crowd groans as Bradley drives 
to the right side and, instead of continu- 
ing, passes off. Again the groan as his 
backward layup off a rebound is blocked. 
All alone the next time on offense, he 
shoots and misses once more, and now 
the crowd is silent. 

Shortly, Bradley snaps out of his dol- 
drums with a beautiful blind-side pass 
to Russell for a basket. Bradley makes 
two jump shots from 20 feet and feeds 
Russel] again for a fast break (a "keen 
pass,” the scorer calls it). Now he is 
hot and, becoming more aggressive and 
imaginative, Bradley makes eight straight 
New York points just before the half as 
the Knicks surge to the front. 

It is just one quarter, but the scene is 
a model of the larger drama in which 
Bill Bradley has become involved since 
early December. He has mingled peri- 
ods of indifferent, sometimes incompe- 
tent, play with flashes of brilliance. So 
far the pattern has 'eluded prediction, 
but perhaps the anticipation of a pat- 
tern was the very injustice the man did 
not deserve. Perhaps it was inconsistency 
that should have been accepted as the 
fate of any rookie in pro basketball. 
And yet, because it was all too obvious 
that Bill Bradley was not just another 
rookie, immediate, uninterrupted success 
was the firm expectation, and inconsis- 
tency was to be considered a form of 
failure. Bradley has been forced to learn 
and grow into the game in an atmo- 
sphere of fantasy, deprived even of the 
ghost of a chance of attaining the goals 
desired for him this season. 

After being away from strenuous con- 
ditioning and difficult competition for 
more than two years while he studied at 
Oxford, Bradley joined the Knickerbock- 
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ers three hours out of his Air Force 
uniform on December 9. Me played in 
10 games through the Christmas hol- 
idays. The most notable was his second, 
in which he scored 23 points against St. 
Louis but blew the game when he took 
an inexcusable shot with 15 seconds left 
and the Knicks ahead by two points. 
Then he was struck by a car driven by 
the now-famous Oirl in the MG on a 
rainy New York street corner on De- 
cember 28. He suffered cuts and bruises 
on his left wrist, left ankle and right hip 
and would have been hurt more serious- 
ly if he had not been able to leap over 
the fender of the sports car just before 
impact. By the time Bradley returned to 
action he had missed six games, and the 
Knicks had replaced Head Coach Dick 
McGuire with their chief scout, Ked 
Hol^man- 

After the accident Bradley played 
sparingly at first, but had a couple of 
good scoring games. Then he went into 
decline, a string of eight games in which 
he played very poorly and lost much of 
whatever confidence he had been gain- 
ing. The period included two low points: 
his professional debut in his home-town 
area of St. Louis, where he scored just 
two points, and five nights later in Cin- 
cinnati. a game in which he did not play 
at all. 

Since that time he has enjoyed increas- 
ingly more playing time and has had 
varying degrees of success in a New York 
drive that has landed the Knicks in third 
place, with a playoff spot virtually as- 
sured them for the first time in nine 
years. Several factors, however, have 
combined to make Bradley's perfor- 
mance to date unsatisfactory to a pub- 
lic and press intolerant of mortal 
deficiencies. 

There is no question that Bradley was 
rushed along too quickly by McGuire, 
who was under the immense strain of a 
losing streak and severe pressure to play 
his new arrival for a good part of every 
game. Under McGuire, Bradley aver- 
aged 29 minutes of playing time; Holz- 
man has used him an average of 16 
minutes. 

Despite his long absence from the 
game and unfamiliarily with the caliber 
of opponent he has had to face so quick- 


ly, Bradley, from the beginning, has 
done two things very well: shoot and 
pass. Left alone with an open shot, he 
is the best shooter from any angle on 
the New York team, though several of 
the Knicks arc belter in heavy trafilc. 
Only Frazier approaches him in passing 
skill and ability to hit the open man. 
There are also two very weak aspects of 
Bradley's game. One is moving without 
the ball, which is understandable because 
he has not had to do that since college 
(and. even then, not to the extent that 
he must learn to do u now). The sec- 
ond includes all the phases of defense. 
Bradley all too often gets “lighted up" 
by small, quick guards who take ad- 
vantage of his inexperience. Mis mas- 
tery of the other elements of the game 
falls somewhere in between his shooting 
and passing highs and his defensive lows. 
Rebounding, ball-handling control 
speed, strength and jumping arc alt rel- 
ative to the quality of the competition, 
However, in that area of performance 
that docs not lend itself to tallying by 
point or percentage yet is crucial to team 
success— intelligent leadership and direc- 
tion- Bradley is superb. He may never 
be able to control a name offensively as 
docs Oscar Robertson, or defensively in 
the manner of Bill Russell, but in time 
he will control his learn in a way that 
will make New- York a vital force for 
years to come. 

One of the toughest obstacles that 
Bradley has had to contend with is. of 
course, his size. At 6' 5" he is an in- 
bclween player — too big for the back- 
court and too small for the corner. This 
would be cause enough for an alibi so 
far as scoring heroics go. The men w ho 
have made the biggest splashes as NBA 
rookies— Wilt Chamberlain. Bill Russell, 
Rick Barry, Dave Bing and, this year, 
Earl Monroe were all playing their 
natural positions on teams whose mem- 
bers were willing to subjugate their own 
talents to the skills of the new star. Only 
two in-betweeners in the history of the 
NBA have scored heavily in their rook- 
ie years, Oscar Robertson and Elgin 
Baylor. Undoubtedly they arc. by any 
standards, the best at their positions 
that the game has ever known. Robert- 
son is a guard and Baylor a forward, 

continued 
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you take 
better pictures 



when you see 
things our way 


Take this view of things with the 
Minolta SR-T 101 and see how easy really 
fine photography can be. 

You sight, focus, set aperture and shut- 
ter speeds-without ever taking your eye 
from the viewfinder! You concentrate on 
the picture, not on the controls. That's 
one reason this is one of the world's great 
35mm reflex cameras. 

Another reason: exposures are always 
perfect. Unique "CLC” thru-the-lens light 
measurement system automatically pre- 
vents under-exposure of dark subjects. 

The Minolta SR-T 101 accepts more 
than 28 interchangeable Rokkor lenses 
plus more than 100 accessories. Prices 
start under $270 {plus case) with MC 
Rokkor f/1.7 lens. With MC Rokkor f/1-4 
lens, it's under $320 (plus case). 

Ask your dealer to show you the view 
from the top 35mm reflex camera. Or 
write for free literature to Minolta Cor- 
poration, 200 Park Avenue South, New 
York, New York 10003. 

Minolta 
SR-T 101 
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and both men had the good fortune to 
come into the league with weak teams 
that had finished last the previous year 
and lacked the big scorer at their particu- 
lar position. 

Bradley, on the other hand, has come 
onto a New York team so loaded with 
scoring talent everywhere that hesitant, 
uncertain deployment of the overkill 
probably cost McGuire his job. The 
Knicks truly may be the only team in 
the league that will be helped, rather 
than hurt, by expansion. Bradley also 
has played exclusively in the backcourl, 
where he has had to break into a line- 
up, and share playing time, with three 
good veterans and another high-priced 
rookie. Trailer. This has Jed some ob- 
servers to lean on circumstance as a pri- 
mary factor in his slow- dcvelopnieni, 

"Bradley is with the wrong team to 
become a superstar." says Detroit's 
Dave DeBusschcre, "There s too much 
pressure in New York and loo much 
personnel. When thev get the heat off 
him— like they finally got the heat off 
Caz^ic- he'll settle down and be con- 
sistent. But the Knicks press too much 
for a guy like Bradley to be a real force 
in the backcourt." 

Red Auerbach says Bradley may he 
playing the wrong position. "The Knicks 
couldn't afford to experiment with him 
too much because they had to w in and 
make the playoffs, but if I had him I'd 
want to look at him for a while as a for- 
ward." says Auerbach. "I'm sure they 'vc 
thought about it even though they can't 
bear the luxury of trying him there. " 

f-red Schaus. general manager of the 
Los Angeles Lakers, is another who 
feels this way. "It is so much more dif- 
ficult for a guard to break into the NBA 
than for a forward. " says Schaus. "A 
corner man has the baseline to go to. or 
the big man can help him out. But more 
is asked of a guard defensively, there's 
more area to maneuver in and he can 
get undressed pretty easily. Pius he's 
got to run the ball club offensively , It 
may be that Bradley eventually will be 
playing the corner a great deal. " 

In recent years rookies of Bradley's 
size and ability have been made into 
what the NBA calls "bastard" forwards. 
Boston's John Havlicek was the first, 
though he was no offensive star. He made 
it big right away on his defense, be- 
cause the Celtics had the shooters to 
carry him. Havlicek was followed by. 
among others. Joe Caldwell. Billy Cun- 
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ningham, the Van Arsdalc twins and 
Cazzie Russell, all of whom can swing 
between guard and forward but have 
proved to be more effective in the fore- 
court. where they can use their quick- 
ness and speed to get around bigger hut 
slower defenders. Russell, in fact, was 
considered something of a bust when he 
played guard as a rookie last year. This 
season he has been outstanding as a for- 
ward. 

But none of these men had big scor- 
ing years as rookies. Since Robertson 
and Baylor, only one 6' 5' in-between 
type, Lou Hudson of St. Louis, has av- 
eraged more than 15 points a game as a 
rookie. Also, like every other lirsi-ycar 
man. Hud.son had the beneJit of pre- 
season work and the exhibition game 
schedule, which Bradley never had. 

"The exhibition season is more im- 
portant than people think." says Jerry 
Lucas, who sat out a year after college 
before joining the Cincinnati Royals. 
"During my year off I kept in good 
shape, and it didn't hurt me that much. 
But if I had stretched it out to years, 
like Bradley, it would have made a big 
difference. In my first preseason Bob 
Pettit made a fool out of me every time 
I made a move. The exhibition games 
are invaluable in correcting your mis- 
takes." 

Oscar Robertson says the biggest 
problem in his rookie year was learning 
when to take the shot. "In college you 
could pass up one good shot and get 
another good one. " he says. "In the 
pros if you get it, you take it." 

Of the criticism that has fallen upon 
Bradley this season, the point that he 
divesn’t shoot enough is the most bedevil- 
ing to him. When he talks about it. how- 
ever, the occasional nervousness and 
more frequent indecisiveness he displays 
on the court lake on a clearer meaning. 
"I don't consciously think about shoot- 
ing." he says. "1 think the whole sub- 
ject is overdone. Like everything else in 
the pros, it is a matter of confidence 
and integrating myself into the team. I 
think I'm becoming more familiar with 
w hen to shoot now, but you never come 
up the floor thinking. ‘Now I'm going 
to shoot,' or ’Now I'm going to pass.' 
What I don't do yet is wail. I don't 
w ait long enough to see the play develop- 
ing and to decide the best way to make 
it work. Too often I go off my feet loo 
quickly for a shot or a pass. But I have 
to learn this. It's not a conscious re- 



luciancc to shoot. I am not really aware 
that I ever pass up good shots." 

According to Bill van Breda Kolff, 
who coached Bradlcs at Princeton and 
now coaches the Lakers, it is precisely 
these “thought processes" that arc hold- 
ing Bradley back. "Bill had a precon- 
ceived idea when he came to the Knicks. 
He was going to be their leader, the quar- 
terback. the catalyst, all that garbage. 
He had the subconscious idea he had to 
play that way." says Van Breda Kolff. 
“He’s still not shooting like he can. He 
hasn't been shooting with authority. He 
thinks because it's the pros he has to 
get It off quicker. He should slop think- 
ing and just go. Just go and play. I don't 
know if he's equipped physically to be- 
come a superstar. I imagine 17 to 18 
points a game and a playntakcr would 
be about right," 

That is the consensus of most of the 
coaches in the league; but Alex Han- 
num of the Philadelphia 76ers goes fur- 
ther. “Bradley may not be as dramatic 
as Chamberlain or Robertson, but he is 
going to be a greater pro than he was a 
college player." says Hannum. "He's 
too unscllish to score 30 a game, be- 
cause he is so dedicated to his team 
winning. But he will be the stabilizer of 
a great New York team." 

Whether this happens may ultimately 
depend on how well Bradley can blend 
his particular qualities with those of 
Frazier, a player whose development 
may hold the key to the future for both 
of them. Fra/ier is extremely talented in 
precisely the ways Bradley was expected 
to excel. Both are big. fast guards, sim- 
ilar in build and in their approach to 
the game, and their most valuable as,sct 
is an ability to lead a team and give it 
guidance. It seems somehow unfortunate 
that both have come upjon the Knick- 
erbockers at the same lime, an irony 
that possibly could prevent either from 
reaching the degree of stardom that 
would certainly be his on most other 
teams 

Frazier, who has had more time to 
learn, plays better defense than Bradley 
and penetrates deeper on offense, and 
Bill Russell says he would take him over 
Bradley right now. But. Russell to the 
contrary. Bradley is the one people come 
to sec. However encumbered by his mid- 
season mediocre notices, Bradley's pres- 
ence spurred NBA attendance wherever 
the Knicks appeared. On his first tour 
around the NBA. Bradley brought in 


what club accountants estimated to be 
an average of 3,000 to 5,000 extra cus- 
tomers. "People expected him to be 
God. and he's still a man," says Cham- 
berlain. "But he's a great draw and that 
helps all of us." 

“He's a draw and he's exciting," says 
Chicago Coach Johnny Kerr, "It's a 
real treat for those New York fans to 
watch guys like him and Cazzie. First 
Bill comes down and makes one, then 
Cazzie hits a layup on a pass from Brad- 
ley. The people tear the Garden apart. 
What the hell. It's Tom Swift and his 
partner, Koku.” 

When things are not going so Tom 
Swift-swell for Bradley, the slow prog- 
ress of his learning does tend to get him 
down. He seems to enjoy his new life in 
New' York, where he maintains an apart- 
ment by himself a few blocks from Car- 
negie Hall, and he reads voraciously 
and goes to movies often. 

“I didn't know how I'd react to the 
travel at first, but it hasn't bothered me 
at all," he says. "It’s not much of a 
strain, and I see friends and spend some 
time w ith them in most of the cities we 
go to. I get disappointed the game isn't 
coming easier at times and disappointed 
I haven’t played better, but it isn't any 
more difficult than 1 thought it would 
be. Sometimes a bad game will get to 
me to the point where I don’t sleep at 
night, or it interferes with some other 
things I might be trying to do, like read- 
ing or a movie. But that's as it should 
be. in regard to priorities, basketball is 
certainly first. 1 .should be thinking about 
it constantly.” 

Several opportunities involving travel 
to distant lands are open to him for the 
coming summer, but Bradley intends to 
make basketball training an important 
part of his off-season activity wherever 
he is. Despite this and his unquestionably 
close rapport with his teammates, some 
cynical observers distrust Bradley's 
intentions about the immediate future. 
They still feel certain that pro basket- 
ball is just another brief way station 
along his path to higher accomplish- 
ments and that Bradley will depart in a 
few years — after he has made his for- 
tune and achieved his fame — leaving 
the game behind crying for him once 
again. If so. so be it. It is surety enough 
that Bill Bradley has come back to give 
professional basketball his personal 
blend of zest, sparkle, grace and class, 
if only for a little while. eno 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 



PANEL SHOW. 


Did you know that Busines.s Week 
produces a quiz show in cities through- 
out the U.S.? It’s BW’s Visiting 
Panel of Editors, who put their knowl- 
edge on the firing line before business- 
men eager for the chance to ask tough, 
timely, and topical questions. 

Since 1956, the Panel has been in- 
vited to Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston. 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, and nine- 
teen other cities. The last show was 
staged in San Francisco, where the 
Panel faced 400 members of the Com- 
monwealth Club of California. More 
than half-a-dozen appearances will be 
held in 1968, both here and abroad. 

But the favor isn’t all one-sided. 
Sure, the Panel members .supply the 
answers. But BW editors feel that the 
questions help them learn about the 
interests and concerns of businessmen 
in America and the rest of the world. 
What they’re learning on the platform 
is reflected in the editorial pages of 
Business Week. 

To date, the Panel estimates that 
they’ve been asked almost one thou- 
sand difficult questions. Is it hard 
work? Don’t ask. 




THE MASTERS 
OF SHED ROW 



Often he stands owkwordly in the winner's circle os his 
owner accepts the trophies. At other times he is bock in 
the born os his [ockey is surrounded by press and pag- 
eantry. Mostly his job is one of frustrotion rather than 
reward. Yet there would be no triumphant meeting of 
horse, owner and rider were it not for the efforts of the 
Thoroughbred rocehorse trainer. His office is the stoble 
area of ony track; his day runs predawn to postdusk. 
From 0 dusty stall emitting the aromas of hay, oats, medi- 
cation and manure, he directs the doily activity of the 
stables with only one future day in mind — roce day, when 
he must wait, like ony other fon, for the evaluotion of his 
judgments at the finish line. The men on the following 
pages are among the most prominent trainers in the 
U.S. Photographed by Jerry Cooke in their natural sur- 
roundings, they appeor happy and contented. And well 
they should — for most of them, horses are both their vo- 
cation and their avocation, their love and their life. 


Rocing's onswer lo Yul Brynner, 
Colifornian Chorles Whittinghom 
is o potient man whose persever- 
ance and skill have produced such 
mojor stakes winners as Porter- 
house, Mister Gus end Pretense. 
A froiner for 35 of his 54 years, 
Whitfingham's big horses this 
seoson are Australion champion 
Tobin Bronze ond Tumble Wind. 
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Shrewd Buddy Jocobson 
(obove), a leoder in races won in 
New York for several seasons, 
has gained his success fnostly 
through wheeling and dealing 
omong the cheaper claiming stock 
which makes up the mojority of 
U.S. programs. A nephew of Hirsch 
Jacobs, he usually has obouf 
50 horses in his public stable. 

Joniiiiy longden may prove to 
be on exception to the maxim that 
good jockeys do not moke good 
troiners. Now 61 ond in his sec- 
ond yeor on the job, he rode a 
world’s record 6,032 winners in 
32,406 races over 40 yeors and 
still exercises many of his own 
horses, os he did when ossisting 
his troiner sons Vonce ond Eric. 






•ntv: ■■ 



Ivy Leoguer Elliot* Burch, who 
forsook a career m racing iournof- 
ism after Yale to succeed his fa- 
mous father Preston, won the 1953 
Widener with Oligarchy— the 
first time he saddled a horse in a 
$100,000 race. Burch also trained 
Sword Dancer and upset Damas- 
cus with Paul Mellon's Fort Morey 
in the 1967 Laurel internafionol. 

.A hord-riding weekend polo 
player when he isn't working 18 
hours a day for Jack Dreyfus' Ho- 
beau Farm, Allen Jerkens has a 
remarkoble ability to evoluate a 
horse’s speed potential. He beat 
Kelso three times with front-run- 
ning, race-stealing Beou Purple, 
used the same tactics to upset 
Buckpasser with Handsome Boy. 







John Gaver taught prsp school 
in Boltimore before he become 
trainer for Greeniree ?toble in 
1930. An expert Of» roismg comel- 
lios os well os horses. Cover hod 
his most grotifying success when 
Tom Fool won oil 10 ol his 4- 
yeor-old hondicop starts in 1953. 

Johnny Nerod, a collector of 
colorful cops, loves to tolk oboul 
his horses, particularly il the tolk 
concerns Dr. Foger (left) or GaU 
loot Man, with whom he won the 
Belmont in 1957. Nerud is o volu- 
ble portison of Florida breeding, 
o partner in Ocolo's Torfon Forms. 


W„y Eddie Neloy parlayed a 
spectacular job wi#b a bargain 
horse, Gun Bow, into on even bet- 
ter job, training for three genera- 
tions of the Phipps family. Winner 
of more thon $4 million in purses 
over the post two yeors (much of 
it thanks to Buckpasserl, Neloy 
hopes to capture his first Kentucky 
Derby this seoson with Vitriolic. 


Debonair Horatio Luro aban- 
doned the playboy-coballero life 
in Argentina to become o trainer 
renowned for ability to select 
young colts with potentiol ond 
develop them carefully. That knack 
poid offwitb Derby winners Decid- 
edly ond Northern Doncer, may 
bring Luro a third champion: Go 
Marching, son of Princequillo. 




A "country boy" from Cenlre- 
ville, Md., 53-yeaf-old Fronk 
Whiteley labovel prefers the 
company of horses to people. 
When the taciturn Whiteley does 
tolk, he mokes this kind of sense: 
’ Keep o horse eating good to 
make him big and strong. You con't 
do much with a week horse." He 
trained Tom Rolfe and Damascus. 


A fixture on U.S. racetrocks for 
more than half a century, 87-yeor- 
old Mox Hirsch, trainer for Rob- 
ert Kleberg's King Ranch, won the 
Triple Crown with Assoult in 1946. 
Max twice won the Kentucky Der- 
by with apprentice jockeys, the 
first with Iro Hanford on Bold Ven- 
ture in 1936, another with Bill Bo- 
land riding Middleground in 1950. 



Hathaway roars in with the Sehring Set 

— a racy new collection of shirts, plus a Pit Suit to wear them with 


Hathaway dreamed up the Sebring Set collection for all 
those lucky men who live in the world of high-powered 
cars— actually or vicariously. 

Our hero's shirt is a racing stripe, knit in an extraordi- 
nary way. Each thread has two different faces. Next to 
your skin; cotton, to keep you cool. Facing the world: 
smooth acetate, to keep you looking neat. 

You can also have blue stripes, green stripes — or racing 


prints, like the grille-and-headlamp print on the Man’s 
team manager {shown with head under hood). 

The Man’s bent for the practical shows in his Pit Suit. 
The jacket zips high— to keep out track dirt.The pants have 
drop-in pockets — for wrenches and pressure gauges and 
things. But if you’d rather drop in a tx .1 
bottle opener or other backyard JTlfllllflWfly® 
party tools, nobody will stop you. 'nf ■varnaco gsoup 


PEOPLE 


"Ten ycar^ ago." the London 
Daily Express muses, "any sug- 
gestion that the 'In' dog of 1 968 
would be the Old English Sheep- 
dog would have been faintly 
comic. Nevertheless, it has hap- 
pened. Pop star Paul McCart- 
ney has one. So does politician 
Bobby Kennedy." Well, of 
course. Men are said to choose 
dogs that resemble themselves. 
In view of male hair styles, what 
did the Express expect? That 
Paul McCartney and Bobby 
Kennedy would elect the Mex- 
ican Hairless? 

Maine’s Kenneth Curtis, at 37 
the nation's youngest governor, 
recently held a summit meeting 
at the Summit Restaurant on the 
summit of Maine's Sugarloaf 
Mountain. The Democratic gov- 
ernor and his all-GOP council 
grappled with such questions as 
the state authorization of the 
State Bureau of Public Improve- 
ments' contracting with a Lew- 
iston firm for S74,977 to build 
"a structure next to the state of- 


fice building to house equipment 
for a modernized state offke 
phone system." after which the 
governor went skiing. He hasn’t 
skied for 14 years and dtsenbes 
himself as "a horrible skier." 
but It still had to have been more 
fun than that meeting. 

The Dutch royal family is on 
its annual skiing holiday at Lcch 
am Arlbcrg in Austria, and there 
are quite a lot of them - the 
group comprises Prince Bern- 
hard, Queen Juliana, Crown 
Princess Beatrix with husband 
Claus von Amsberg and baby 
Willem-Alcxander (below), plus 
Princess Christina, Princess 
Margriet and husband Peter van 
Vollenhoven and Princess Irene 
with her husband. Prince Carlos 
Hugo of Borb6n-Parma. A for- 
midable assemblage, but, no 
matter how much royal strength 
can be brought to bear, some 
problems remain intractable. 
On the occasion of baby Willem- 
Alexander’s first publicly pho- 
tographed outing, the royal fam- 




ily cooed and cajoled. "Wil- 
Icmpjc," the Queen coaxed, 
"please smile into the camera." 
Willcmpje didn't. Prince Bern- 
hard got down in the snow on 
one royal knee. "Hello old man. 
Smile!" Willcmpje didn't. Well, 
that's the way it goes. King Ca- 
nute had his troubles, too, with 
(hat ocean. 

For years it was not so much 
the heart that leaped as the blood 
pressure when one encountered 
news of a .Mosley in the public 
press — those were the days when 
Sir Oswaid was busy as the head 
of the British Union of Fascists. 
Recent Mosley news, however, 
is of Sir Oswald's youngest son 
-Max (above), who has an- 
nounced that he plans to tackle 
the real European racing circuit 
this spring, beginning at Barce- 
lona, Spain on March 31 or at 
Hockenheim, Germany on April 
7. A London barrister, Mosley, 
at 27, has had only two seasons 
ofelub racing and observes, '*ril 
be at the tail end for a while, 
but it will be much more in- 
teresting. . . - You learn so 
much by competing with the very 
best.” 

Harold Hays, a linebacker for 
the Dallas Cowboys, is a fishing- 
tackle salesman in the off sea- 
son. He admits that his football 


background opens a number of 
selling doors but, he says, "/ 
don’t get to talk about my prod- 
ucts as much as 1 would like. 
Everybody just wants to know 
if it really was cold in Green 
Bay." 

Vice-President Hubert Hum- 
phrey, that dauntless fan of the 
Minnesota Twins, has naturally 
been hanging around Orlando 
where the Twins arc in training. 
Asked by a high school band 
member if he would autograph 
the bass drum. Humphrey com- 
plied but declined to sign on the 
spwt indicated. “That's where 
you beat the drum, and Vice- 
Presidents get hit enough al- 
ready.” Humphrey said. "I'll 
just sign down here with Jim 
Kaat." 

Chamonix, in the French Alps, 
may mean mountain climbing, 
skiing and sight-seeing to hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, 
but there are 7,(XX) Chamoniards 
to whom it is simply their town, 
with all the usual local admin- 
istrative problems. Last week the 
23 members of the town coun- 
cil of Chamonix elected the per- 
fect mayor to take care of them 
—the Conqueror of Annapurna. 
Maurice Herzog, an adminis- 
trator and tourist attraction all 
in one. 


SI 


An unfair comparison between 


The Volkswagen on the left 
gives you the advantages of a 
little economy car. 

The Rambler American on 
the right gives you the advan- 
tages of an economy car without 
being little. 

It lists for $1,946, scrimps on 
gas, and doesn’t change styles 
from year to year. 


Yet it seats six comfortably, 
and gives you more than twice 
the horsepower and trunk space 
of the VW. It also offers you the 
choice of four doors.TheVW 1500 
doesn’t. 

The American gives you a 
bigger battery, wider tires, bigger 
brakes, and bigger fuel tank than 
the Volkswagen. It outweighs the 



The Volkswagen 1500 



the VW and the Rambler American. 


VW by 800 pounds. 

Still, with all its extra size, the 
American has exactly the same 
36-foot turning diameter as the 
Volkswagen. For easy parking 
and handling. 

And the American has more 
than twice as many factory- 
authorized service centers in the 
U.S.as theVW. 


On American roads you need 
power, comfort, and service as 
well as economy. 

Which is the nicest thing 
about the American. 

It’s American. 

American Motors 

Ambassador • • Rambler Amcfican- Javelin -And ihfiwrAMX 



The Rambler American 


Manutsclurer's suUested retail once lor Rambler American j door sedan. Federal 
taxes included, state and local taxes, destination charges, oolional eouipment. excluded. 


/ Alfred Wright 


Another log 
on a 
smouldering 
fire 


Friction between the touring pros 
and the PGA flares over new 
clauses in tournament entry forms 



A lhe strolling players of professional 
golf assembled in Miami last week 
for the five-week march up Florida and 
the Carolinas to the Masters, everything 
was falling right into place. The usual 
morning glories of the opening weeks 
of the tour- interlopers like Bill Casper 
and Arnold Palmer, who stole a couple 
of victories before the rest of the chaps 
were even warmed up— had returned to 
obscurity. Now the big names of golf 
were a-sserting themselves, people like 
Tom Weiskopf, Charlie Coody, hred 
Marti, Bert Greene and Jack Montgom- 
ery. In fact. Palmer and Casper didn't 
even show up for last week’s Doral Open, 
no doubt saving themselves for the Ca- 
jun Classic and the Kemper Open when 
the new powerhouses of golf would be 
relaxing on their yachts. 

With the 1 968 tour in its eighth week, 
the leading money winner with S43.- 
662.50 was George Knudson, who had 
waltzed off with consecutive victories in 
the tour’s two preceding events at Tuc- 
son and Phoenix. George Knudson? 
Right, Cieorge Knudson. Anybody in 
Canada can tell you that George, the 
man who glides mysteriously around golf 
courses peering out at the world through 
a pair of secret-agent eyeshades, is Win- 
nipeg’s 145-pound contribution to physi- 
cal fitness. Prior to this year he listed 
among his triumphs the 1961 Coral 
Gables Open, the 1962 Maracaibo Open 
and the 1964 Fresno Open, to say noth- 
ing of having finished 29th on last year’s 
money list. When Knudson was asked 
upon his arrival in Miami if he ever in- 
tended to let someone else have a shot 
at the winner’s check, he scratched his 
chin and grinned. His greed finally sub- 
sided at Doral, where he shot opening 
rounds of 76-71 to miss the cut, so he 
packed his clubs and headed up the Flori- 
da coast to wait for this week’s Florida 
Citrus Open at Orlando. 

That left the contest wide open, so 
Weiskopf. Coody, Marti and the rest 
fought it out with Gardner Dickinson, 
Bert Yancey, Dan Sikes and a few oth- 
ers who are left over from the past. By- 
Sunday evening, there was Dickinson 
standing on the 18th green with the S20,- 
000 winner’s check in his hand, putting 
him up among such other leading mon- 
ey winners as Kermit Zarley. George 
Archer and Frank Boynton. Don't write 
off Jack Nicklaus, (hough. He felt he 
was hitting the ball well at Doral. and 
he finished in a lie for 16th place, win- 


ning SI. 450 and leaving him only S181.- 
098.08 short of his record winnings of 
last year. That is the way the tour has 
been going this year. 

The fact that Dickinson was able to 
keep his mind on his golf at all last 
week was remarkable. This year it is 
Dickinson’s turn to chair the four-man 
tournament committee, the players who 
are elected to wrestle with the week-to- 
week vicissitudes of the lour when they 
are not hitting delicate wedge shots to 
the green. S <1 it fell to Gardner to direct 
and lead the players’ latest battle with 
the parent PGA executive committee, 
an annual Jiggs-and-Maggie act in which 
they call each other names and accuse 
one another of all kinds of malicious 
skulduggery. At 5'I0' and only 130, 
there is barely enough of the 40-year- 
old l^ickinson to spread himself that 
thin. 

The most recent spate broke out when 
the PGA submitted a new entry form 
scheduled to go into effect this week at 
Orlando. Practically before the ink was 
dry, both Palmer and Nicklaus — the 
meat and potatoes of professional golf, 
so to speak let it be known that they 
had no intention of signing the form. Ev- 
eryone else of consequence quickly fol- 
lowed suit. 

In the past, the entry form for a PG.^ 
tournament has been a document about 
as controversial as a birth certificate. In 
signing it. the player agreed to pay an 
entrance fee of SI for every 51,000 of 
prize money (up to a S50 maximum). 
He agreed to abide by all the rules and 
regulations governing PGA tourna- 
ments. not to split his prize money with 
other contestants and to play in the Na- 
tional Golf Day match if he won cither 
the U-S. Open or the PGA Champion- 
ship. He also signed over all personal 
rights to any movie, TV or still pictures 
of himself that might be used in the pro- 
motion of that tournament. Finally, he 
gave assurance that his mandatory lia- 
bility insurance was fully paid up. Until 
now, that had been the extent of it. and 
nobody ever gave it so much as a .sec- 
ond thought. 

A week before Doral. the PGA let it 
be known that the new entry form would 
he somewhat more inclusive. It specifies 
that all concessions made by the player 
apply not just to the tournament in ques- 
tion but to “other tournaments” as well. 
It requirc-s the player to participate not 
just in the National Golf Day match 
continutd 
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What's 7 minutes in your young life? 


Oh.mayhe an extra $14,000 put aside. Your finances organized. 
And a way to avoid a costly error in your Social Security. 


In less time than it takes for a stroll around the 
block, a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to 
sound financial planning. 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error). 


Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance i.s his busines.s. 
He hopes when you buy, you’ll buy from him. 

Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
his financial service is for you. If you’re interested, he’ll 
continue. Otherwise he'll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
man calls, give him 7 minute.s, It could be the turning 
point of vour whole financial future. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 



GOLF 





STOP and THINK! Is lasting insurance 
against bathtub and shower accidents 
in your home worth $2.98 to you? 

Enjoy real peace of mind for next to nothing 
in cost and a few minutes do-it-yourself time. 

SLIP-X Safety Treads are soft, resilient, 
rubber-textured strips with grip-tight adhe- 
sive backing. Won’t mildew. Odorless. Sanitary 
without special cleaning. In white, pink, blue, 
toast, gray. Most stores $2.98 or shipped 
postpaid if your store can’t supply. Specify 
color. 



SLlP-X 


P.O, Box 581, Dept.V-38 
Springfield. III. 62705 



CJanterfieltl 


Traditional 
clothes for 
contemporary men 

Shape up with Canterfield— 
natural shoulder clothes 
distinguished for easy fit. 
quality fabrics and precise 
tailoring. You never had it 
so flattering! 


but also in the “Annual Championship 
of the PGA,” if qualified. He assigns 
his personal rights to TV, movie and 
still pictures not only for the current tour- 
nament but “any tournament.” In a 
final, brand-new clause, the player agrees 
“not to compete in any tournament, e.x- 
hibition or golf event which is in con- 
flict with any PGA cosptonsorcd or ap- 
proved tournament without the consent 
of the PGA.” This means, in effect, that 
U.S. pros could not play in the British 
Open without PGA permission, since the 
Greater Milwaukee Open js scheduled 
at the same time. 

All this might have gone unnoted and 
unchallenged were it not for the thorny 
attitude that the players and the PGA 
have assumed toward each other for the 
last three or four years. In an open let- 
ter to the players, PGA President Max 
Elbin, the very likable head pro at Wash- 
ington’s politically fashionable Burning 
Tree, made a bravo try at pouring some 
oil on the newly troubled waters. The 
new form, he explained, was designed 
simply to give the PGA legal power to 
sell the TV rights to future tournaments 
(a power it technically did not possess 
in the past), to guarantee the PGA 
against a boycott of its championship, 
such as the players threatened in each 
of the past two years, and to make their 
tournament sponsors feel a bit more se- 
cure. 

The players didn't quite sec it that 
way. In their eyes, they were giving the 
PGA power to virtually dictate the lim- 
its of their activities, including such ex- 
tracurricular matters as those weekly TV 
shows which often run on winter week- 
ends when PGA tournaments are in 
progress. As one of them put it, “The 
PGA wants to become our agent." 

All through Doral week, everyone was 
trying to cling to his cool, at least in pub- 
lic. “I'm sure," said Jack Nicklaus, now 
serving in his first term as a member of 
the tournament committee, “that this 
is just a matter of working things out, 
and once we sit down with our lawyers 
we can hit on a solution." The Monday 
following Doral would test Jack’s the- 
ory, for it was then that the tournament 
committee, which includes Doug Ford 
and Frank Beard, as well as Dickinson 
and Nicklaus, would first meet with the 
PGA executive committee at PGA head- 
quarters in Palm Beach and try to sweep 
their present problems under the rug. 

Fortunately for all concerned, both 

co/ilinued 


Fo( nioi* of nMml dealer 


>: Canterfield, Div. of Curlee Clothini Co., St. louts, Mo. $3101 
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"My 1968 Pontiac has 
everything, 



including an adjustable 
steering wheel.” 


“Of all the new and exciting things we like about 
our ’68 Pontiac, the instant-fit Tilt Steering Wheel 
is high on the list. My Idea of steering comfort isn’t 
the same as my wife's. I like the wheel positioned 
high; she likes it low. The Tilt-Wheel puts personal- 
ized steering within easy reach of both of us, with 
just a flick of a finger. And talk about unobstructed 


entry and exit— a Tilt-Wheel in topmost position is 
almost like having no steering wheel at all!” 

Make sure your next Pontiac has an I 
instant-fit Tiit-Wheel, too. See your flfji 
dealer for a demonstration, and the best UlVI 
steer of the year. Saginaw Steering Gear 
Division, Saginaw, Michigan. 


GOLF eomtnued 




The Lords Martini. 
One of the better things 
the class system 
did for England. 


We know that most martini drinkers 
may not be aristocrats by birth, but 
we do like to think of them as 
aristocrats in taste. That’s the way 
we felt in 1740— when this great gin 
was first battled in London. And 
that’s the way we still feel about 
House of Lords today. 


HOUSED 



HOUSE OE lOflOS. IMPORTEO LONDON DISTILLED GIN. IMS GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 06 PROOE. IMPORTED 8Y W. A.TAnOR i CO., h.1 


sides are at long last represented by the 
kind of able legal assistance that could 
steer them safely through a storm that 
might olhervA'i.se blow the whole organi- 
zation apart. The players have retained 
Samuel Gates, a senior partner in the 
respected New York law firm of De- 
bevoisc, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates. The 
PGA has retained William Rogers of 
the equally distinguished Washington 
firm of Arnold & Porter, where Supreme 
( ourl Justice Abe Fortas was recently 
a partner. 

Inasmuch as the spirit of revolt which 
ran so strongly among the players last 
year has considerably subsided, sweet 
reasonablenes,s will most l.ikdy prevail 
at Palm Beach, tven so. the main bone 
of contention that sticks in the craw of 



PROS HINT PGA'S B06 CREASEV MUST GO 


most players will still be there. His name 
is Robert Creasey. and he is the PGA 
executive director who was hired three 
years ago to bring a firm hand, along 
with some order and efficiency, into an 
organization whose deliberations often 
bore a close resemblance to a late-eve- 
ning symposium at the local bar and 
grill. Creascy’s hand was firm enough, 
but it was also callous. Warmth and 
tact are not among his attributes, and 
he had hardly settled into the chair in 
his new office before the players were 
after his scalp. More than a few pro.s 
will tell you privately that Creascy's scalp 
will eventually be the price of peace with 
the PGA. After all, in a showdown be- 
tween Jack Nicklaus and Bob Creasey. 
who would you pick? cmd 


$8 





^B.F.Coodrieh'i r«glit«r*d trodamark for Iti 


i-mad« poromaric malarial. 



In this world of 
miracle fabrics, 
you’re in step 
with shoes 
of Aztran". 


Easy-care shirts. Slacks. 
Socks. Now shoes. Com- 
plete yoor carefree 
modern wardrobe with 
shoes made of Aztran by B.F.Goodrich. 
Shoes of Aztran start with a perfect fit. And 
keep it. No shrinking, no stretching, nobreok- 
ing in. Just permonent comfort. And Aztran 
repels weather. Wipes to a shine. Aztran, 
the miracle material for shoes. Ask for it 
in shoes made by quality manufacturers 
at fine shoe departments and stores. 

Amazing New 

AZTRAN 

by B.F.Goodrich 



SHOES BY JARMAN 
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BO'^LmOi / Barbara La Fontaine 


Deep down in the lanes with Lady Bird 

They are so well hidden in the labyrlnthian cellars of the White House that It takes a First Lady to find them. 
The President’s wife, It develops, Is not only a fine bowler, she shines even with flashbulbs popping in her face 


O n a day when she is in luck, having 
an hour or so to herself. Mrs. Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson is likely to make a 
quick call to the Executive Oflice Build- 
ing and, if the mail-room team is not 
busy bowling White House Secret Ser- 
vice, the President’s wife takes off for 
the White House lanes. The way from 
the presidential living quarters to the 
lanes lies through the formal corridors 
of the White House proper, out the door 
of the West Wing into the Executive 
Office Building and finally through the 
distinctly informal corridors of the EOB 
basement. It takes a while to get the 
hang of the route, and, on the evening 
the photographs at the left were taken, 
a group consisting of photographers, 
reporters and her own press corps found 
themselves, baffled, in the cellar, wait- 
ing for instructions from the wife of the 
President of the United States. “This 
way," the lady said, and the troops 
moved forward, spared the interesting 
fate of having descended into the nether 
regions of the Executive Office Building, 
never to be seen again. 

In 1955 the two bowling lanes were 
moved f rom the White House itself to the 
EOB, where they now open off a homey 
little basement room filled with photo- 
graphs and plaques on which arc record- 
ed the fortunes of the White House Bowl- 
ing League. Cases of empty Coke and 
Fresca bottles are stacked outside the 
door. Inside, an elderly bluc-and-white 
Frigidaire bears a notice, "Cold drinks 
IW, candy 5c, "and Mrs. Johnson’s lock- 
er is here among the lockers of the 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MEEK 

GAMELY CONCENTRATING, the First Lady 
— who does not like to count her chickens un- 
til they hatch — sees them hatch here into a 
perfect strike on the lost White House lanes. 


various league members: hers is No. 17. 

She may not have been entirely com- 
fortable at the prospect of being pho- 
tographed while she bowled, Any woman 
would feel qualms at the ghastly possi- 
bilities inherent in the undertaking. Mrs. 
Johnson, however, perhaps drawing 
strength from the knowledge that she is 
one of the few women around who can 
plant trees photogenically, simply laced 
up her bowling shoes, slipped off her 
gold bracelet and, with no shilly-shally- 
ing, settled down to bowl, allowing her- 
self only the murmur, “Now I suppose 
this will just be one of the times when I 
bowl 80." 

Mrs. Johnson’s usual scores, she re- 
ports. "are nothing to be proud of. I'm 
quite low sometimes and quite high oth- 
ers. but if I get over 120 I'm satisfied. 1 
have occasionally got in the 180s.” She 
confided this late in the afternoon, be- 
fore she took to the lanes. She had en- 
tered a White House second-floor sit- 
ting room, whistling and looking trim 
and energetic, though a bit of the en- 
ergy was clearly tension, She had worked 
hard all morning at her desk; met with 
speakers for a luncheon to be held for 
the discussion of consumers’ problems: 
had a group of ambassadors’ wives to 
tea and then had tea again, with a girl 
who had just won a scholarship to Yeshi- 
va University. The scholarship existed 
because Mrs. Johnson was to have re- 
ceived an award from Yeshiva but re- 
quested establishment of the scholarship 
instead. Offered more tea as she sat and 
talked of her bowling, Mrs. Johnson 
allowed she could get by without it. 

Mrs. Johnson is not widely known to 
be a bowler. Indeed, it is not widely 
known that the White House has bowl- 
ing lanes. It has had them, though, since 
1947, when they were installed as a birth- 


day present for Harry Truman. Mr. 
Truman used them very seldom, and 
succeeding First Families used them 
hardly at all. Years earlier. President 
Roosevelt had swum in his swimming 
pool, and in the post-Truman years Presi- 
dent Eisenhower putted on his putting 
green, thus assuring those facilities their 
fair share of fame, but the Eisenhowers 
and the Kennedys came and went with- 
out calling the nation's attention to the 
bowling lanes. Joseph Taylor, of the 
White House mail division, secretary of 
the White House 10-tcam bowling 
league, recalls, “I had thought when the 
Kennedys came in, being physically fit 
and playing touch football and all, that 
they would use the lanes, but none of 
them did.” Not even on rainy days, ap- 
parently, and it remained for Lady Bird 
Johnson to give the White House bowl- 
ing alley First Family attention. 

Mrs. Johnson may be the hardest- 
working First Lady to have lived in the 
White House. For her, the ultimate in 
vacations is a few days in the Virgin Is- 
lands, never as much as a week. As for 
a real holiday of perhaps a month away 
with her husband, she has not had such 
a trip, says her assistant press secretary, 
Marcia Maddox, for 30 years. Obviously, 
she thrives on her regimen — her staff 
has trouble recalling when she had her 
last cold — but Mrs. Johnson gets tired. 
Up-tighi tired, in the parlance ot the 
day; tired in a way that taking your 
shoes off and putting your feet up can- 
not resolve. Mrs. Johnson has to work 
out her weariness before she can relax 
enough to rest. 

"I really feel I must have exercise in 
order to live vigorously and happily,” 
she says. “The more appointments, the 
more I’ve had to shift the gears of my 
mind from a group of ambassadors’ 

continued 
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Go out in a blaze of glory. Eleven (count 'em) kaleidoscopic colors that would put a rainbow to shame. The Weatherall is 
built for movers and tailored in Dacron* polyesterand cotton for extra wear power.Talon zippers. About $13. Slightly higher 
in the West. At all the right stores. For their names write: h.i.s,16 E. 34 Street. N.Y. 10016. Also available in Canada. 

•DUPONT REQISTEREO TRADEMARK. 


OFFICIAL SUPPLIERS OF MEN'S APPAREL TO HEMISFAIR '66*. SAN ANTONIO WORLD'S FAIR, APRIL 6 • OCTOeSR 6 . I96S. 


BOWLING conlinurd 


wives to a 4-H Club to writing letters to 
family matters, the more I long for re- 
lease." 

She is a great walker but, as the Pres- 
ident's wife, even her chances to walk 
are limited. “Lynda and I did get out 
in the springtime, whenever the weather 
was nice," she says, and recalls what 
sounds like rather a triumph in the cir- 
cumstances— a walk to the Washington 
Monument during which they went un- 
recognized, so much so that “people 
tried to sign us up for tours, there where 
the people are alt lined up around the 
Monument.” Nevertheless, a real walk 
is often out for Mrs. Johnson. She swims 
in the White House pool just before her 
hair is to be done, but obviously she 
cannot hop in for a dip 20 minutes be- 
fore a state dinner. So she became a 
bowler because the lanes were there, 
and in a country filled with women who 
bowl because they have too much spare 
time she may be the only one who took 
up the sport because she was too busy. 

“I wasn't a bowler as a girl,” she 
says. “As an adult, I did bowl a time or 
two, but only regularly since I've been 
here. Lyndon is quite good at it, and he 
always beats me. It annoys me, because 
occasionally I do make higher scores. 
Only never with him.” 

Later, on the lanes, her ball at first 
had a tendency to drift to the right, and 
she set up some nasty splits which she 
attacked with energy, purpose, small 
suppressed exclamations and, finally, 
effect, appealing from lime to time to 
the mail room’s Taylor, who was keep- 
ing her score, for advice. 

“Mr. Taylor, what do you think I 
ought to do? To the left of the third? 
No— oh, oh! 1 couldn’t hit my own an- 
kle that time. Oh. bimrirr. Now let's 
sec. Try to make it go over the second 
one to the left?" And later. "I got two 
strikes in a row!" 

Proceeding in this way. Lady Bird 
Johnson finally rolled a 174, a splendid 
score for a 120 bowler sighting into 
strange lights, faced by several photogra- 
phers and worried that a wild delivery 
was going to leap both the gutter and 
the lane divider and demolish a camera. 
Mrs. Johnson seemed pleased, the pho- 
tographers were pleased, the press sec- 
retaries were pleased. Only Taylor of 
the mail division seemed unhappy. “If 
she hadn’t lost her balance that once," 
he mourned, "she would have broken 
200 for the first time.” end 


The sophisticated 
camera that’s 


:ate(i^ 
It’s I 


“simple” minded. 



The Kodak Instamatic 804 Camera knows it all— and makes it 
easy. You never do any figuring. A built-in computer does it for 
you, making the correct exposure setting automatically. For day- 
light and for flash. 

Practically everything else about the 804 is automatic, too. Auto- 
matically, it adjusts for the speed of the film, advances the film 
after each shot, tells you when to use flash, switches to flash speed 
when you pop on a flasheube, and turns the cube for the next shot. 
To load the 804, just drop in the film cartridge. To focus, use either 
the rangefinder or the quick “zone” settings. The lens is a fast 
/ 2.8 and focuses from three feet to infinity. 

Shouldn’t you be clicking with the automated precision camera 
that lets you concentrate on the fun side of photography? Less than 
$130 at your Kodak dealer’s. rr.>r to rha^gc notive. 

The Kodak Instamatic 804 Camera 
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See the light. The switch is on to Ford! 



New 

low-priced 

Mustang 

Sprints. 

Right now, your Ford Dealer 
has limited-edition Mustang 
Sprints on sale— special versions 
of the original, low-priced sporty 
car. We’ve put an even lower 
price on them. And your Ford 
Dealer is making special efforts 
to move them. Fast! 

Look at the extras you get at 
special savings; 

• GT stripes 

• Special wheel covers 

• Special exterior trim 

• Flip-open gas cap 

• Plus standard Mustang fea- 
tures like bucket seats, floor- 
mounted stick shift, and more 

Order V-8 power and you can 
also save on: 

• Wide-oval white sidewall 
tires 

• Styled steel wheels 

• GT fog lamps 

Come in and see the low-priced 
Mustang Sprints— the other 
Mustangs, too. Your Ford 
Dealer has a very attractive 
price tag on erery one of them. 
And they’re going to go the way 
Mustangs always do. 

Beautifully and quick ! 



has a better idea. 





A safety play that brought about disaster 


piring on the contract bridge front bc- 
' ganafullweek beforetheopeningofthc 
Spring National Championships in New 
York City this month. Canada's Olym- 
piad bridge team invaded Manhattan for 
a four-session practice match against the 
U.S Olympiad squad and. while the 
players played hard and the spectators 
rooted hard, this was one time in an in- 
ternational competition when American 
Contract Bridge League officials didn't 
care who won. 

The reason: organization of this year's 
world championship, the Olympiad, is 
different from other years Instead of 
the four zonal champions from Europe. 
South America, North America and the 
Far East seeking to dethrone Italy, the 
defending champs, some nations are 
expected to take part, and four of these 
- Mexico and Bermuda as well as Can- 
ada and the U S - will be representing 
the ACBL The chances for the first two 
are rather remote, but ihe Canadian 
showing against the U S squad was a 
cause for jubilation rather than concern 
The outcome of the practice sessions was 
that these two teams played well each 
appears to have an excellent chance to 
bring the Olympiad trophy to this side 
of the Atlantic for the first time 

The Canadians started off as strongly 
as they had when they defeated the U S 
in a qualifying round match in the 1964 
Olympiad This time, at the end of 64 
deals — the customary length for an 
Olympiad finals match — the C'anadians 
were 24 international match points 
ahead But tn this practice match that 
was only the halfway point The U S 
team went on a rampage in the next 16 
deals, outscormg its rivals by 45 IMPs 
to lake a 21-point lead of its own Then 
Canada staged a mild rally, cutting the 
U S lead to 16 — a highly inconclusive 


margin with 22 deals yet to be played. 

In the opinion of many observers this 
was the deal that finally decided the way 
the match would go. By coincidence, the 
North-Souih pairs for both sides had 
been on their country's teams in 1 964: for 
Canada. Eric Murray and Sammy Kehela 
of Toronto: for the U.S.. Arthur Robin- 
son and Robert Jordan of Philadelphia. 
The bidding was the same at both tables: 


Neither side NORTH 
vulnerable ^ A 6 

North dealer V K 9 6 2 

♦ K J 

4 O J 10 fi 3 

KAST 
K O 7 5 2 
7 Z 

(i 9 .'5 2 


♦ » 

V J 8 

♦ H 7 fi 4 .7 

4 A K 9 5 4 


.SOUTH 
4 J 10 9 4 .7 
4 .A to 5 4 
♦ A 10 
4 8 7 


NllKI'H KAST 

1) (Ki-hila} iKont) 

2) IKobtntoii) iaiiuri) 

14 IMSS 

1 N I I'XSS 
3 V PASS 

PASS PA.SS 


.SOIVI'H Wl-:.ST 

(Munav) IRolh) 
{JortJat) (Shea'doitn) 
I 4 PA.SS 

2T PASS 

iV PASS 


The opening lead at both tables was a 
top club Both West players then shifted 
to a diamond, with dummy's jack cov- 
ered by the queen and won by South's 
ace 

Murray led a heart to dummy’s king 
and on the heart return from dummy, 
when East played the 7 declarer elected 
to take a safety play against the possi- 
bility that East had begun with four 
hearts to the queen-jack Flis play of the 
10 of hearts proved totally unsafe, how- 
ever, when Roth won with the jack and 


returned a low club for Root to ruff' with 
the heart queen. Root got out with a dia- 
mond. won the setting trick when de- 
clarer continued by leading the ace and 
another spade, and set the stage for a 
two-trick SCI by continuing with a third 
round of diamonds. Usually it is costly 
for a defender to allow declarer to ruff 
in one hand and discard in the other, but 
in this case it wasn't Murray could not 
avoid losing another trick. 

At the other table Jordan— who makes 
a specially of bringing in well-nigh im- 
possible contracts— put Sheardown to 
the test by leading a .second round of 
clubs immediately after winning the ace 
of diamonds. It was obvious to Shear- 
down that his partner could ruff this 
trick But it also appeared likely that a 
ruff by East would be at the expense of a 
trump trick — else why had declarer not 
drawn trumps before leading the club? 
Sheardown went up with the club ace 
and shifted to his singleton spade, won 
by dummy's ace. Then came a surprise 
success for exactly the same play in 
trumps as had been made at the other 
table —but with a considerable difference 
in timing 

First. Jordan led the three good clubs 
from dummy, templing East to ruff and 
thus give up his trump trick But Elliott 
was having none of that Having dis- 
carded two spades and his remaining 
diamond. Jordan next cashed dummy's 
diamond king, discarding a third spade. 
Then he cashed the heart king and led a 
heart to the 10, losing to West’s jack. 
West had to return a diamond, letting 
dummy discard its losing spade while 
declarer ruffed Jordan then collected 
Elliott's queen of hearts and ruffed his 
remaining spade in dummy to make the 
contract The pickup was just 10 IMPs. 
but it came at a most significant time. 

ronilnued 
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IfTitleist 
grabs any more 


gold and silver, 

golfers may 
start calling it 
The Bandit 


Titleist. Played by more 
top golfers than the next three bails a 
combined. Played for that little bit g' 
of extra distance — that small 
but significant advantage that sepa- 
rates the winners from the losers. 
Titleist. The ball that walks off with 
just about everything in sight. The ball \ 
they're starting to call The Bandit. 
Maybe you ought to team up with one. 


ACUSHNET GOi-F SOUIRfs/IENT 
Sold thru golf course pro shops only 




BRIDGE eonlinurd 



■ 

THE SNAPPY ALLIGATOR 


Slip on this wing-tip in alligator 
print. You're set to take on 
whatever comes . . . commuter 
train or Saturday night wing- 
ding. With business suit or 
casual clothes, it looks 
just great. Snap it up 
in black or brown 
at $17. Other 
styles from 
$9 to $19. 



ZENITH’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY— ^EST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 


Now trom Zenith 
... a super compact 
solid-state 
clock radio 
for longer life, 
finer performance 


*ManurGCturer's suggested retail price 


This Zenilh AM clock radio packs big performance 
in a slimmer-Lhan-evcr cabinet, First it wakes you 
with music. Later the alarm buzzes. Tapping Touch 
’n Snooze* control lets you doze 7 minutes more 
before being buzzed again. Cycle repeats up to 5 
times. Solid-slate chassis for instant play, cooler 
operation, longer life. See The Cadence. Mode! 
Y276-onIy S29.95*-at your 2^nith dealer's. 


Earlier the Canadians had the hon- 
or. and the pleasure, of achieving the 
biggest single swing of the 123 deals 
when they made game both ways of the 
table on these cards. 


North-South 
vulnerable ^ 
East dealer V 

♦ 

♦ 

WK.ST 
4 9 8 7 4 
4 A 9 
♦ K q 7 
4 Q 7 6 3 

4 

4 

♦ 

4 


NOItTH 
J 5 
J 10 a 
10 

K J 10 9 5 4 2 

EAST 

♦ 

4 K 7 ,6 2 
♦ 4980513 

4 8 

SOUTH 
A K q to 6 3 2 
0 4 3 
A 2 
A 


EA.ST 
(CriJJeyl 
PAS.S 
l)OttBI.K 
4 N.T. 

HAS.S 


.SOUTH 

(Roert 

I ♦ 

OOllRI.K 

i>oi:ni.R 


WEST 

(Chariigy\ 

PAS.S 

PASS 

54 

PASS 


NORTH 
(Aorhi 
1 N.T. 
Pass 
PO ltRLE 
PA.SS 


Opening lead ace of spades 


Having passed initially, East's double 
and his bid of four no trump were clear- 
ly based on a distributional hand. After 
West rescued to five clubs. East’s run to 
five diamonds left partner with a choice 
between the diamond and heart suits. 
West preferred diamonds, so he passed. 

West's hand produced exactly the 
cards Fast needed. No matter what the 
defenders did, they could not take more 
than one club and one diamond trick, so 
East's attempted sacrifice produced an 
unexpected game. 

At the other tabic Murray and Ke- 
hela's Colonial Acol system called for an 
opening two-spade bid on South's hand. 
Murray, North, responded three clubs, 
F.ast interfered with four no trump, show- 
ing hearts and diamonds, and Kehela 
wound up playing five spades after West 
had bid five diamonds. 

The five-spade contract could have 
been defeated with an opening lead of 
the ace of hearts. However, West led the 
king of diamonds and that was the ball 
game. South won, cashed one high spade 
and the ace of clubs, then ruffed his re- 
maining diamond. One heart went off 
on North’s king of clubs, and Kehela 
wound up losing only two heart tricks. 
The combined plus for Canada was 1 .200 
points or 15 IMPs. This went for naught, 
however, for in the end the Americans, 
with a strong finish, won the match by 
67 IMPS. «ND 
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Naked Power 

Size for size, this new, more powerful Sears DieHard gives you 35% 
more usable starting power than the best battery anyone else makes. 



This is not the DieHard you have 
been reading about. (The most 
powerful car battery of its size 
in America.) 

This one is even more powerful 
and you can see through it. 

With a battery this good we have 
nothing to hide. 

The DieHard began with a 
thin-walled case. For more room 
inside. We started out by putting 
in higher plates, and more acid. 

Now we've found we can make 
the plates wider 
as well as higher. 

At first glance 
a few square 
inches may not 
look like much. 
But this is a 78 
plate battery. 

So when you 
add it all up you get an extra 
680 square inches of plate area in 
contact with the battery acid. 

And that produces a lot of 
extra power. 

This is no ordinary advertising 
claim. We aren't giving you an 
inch and calling it a mile. 

We are giving you 35% more 
usable starting power than the best 
battery of its size made by anyone else 



The high, wide plats 


in the business. 

Try that out on 
a balky engine 
some freezing 
morning and see 
what we mean. 

If you want to 
thank something, Thmn«f but stronger, 
thank polypropylene. This weird 
sounding plastic is one of the 
leading miracle materials in an age of 
miracle materials. Even with 50% 
thinner walls, it is far stronger than 
the old black battery case ever was. 

At zero degrees, it is 60% 
stronger. At normal room 
temperature, it is six times stronger.' 
And after exposure to 200 degrees 
(check the temperature under 
your hood on a hot day) it is a 
fantastic forty times stronger than 
the old-type black rubber 
battery case. 

So we did something else to the 
new DieHard. To make sure you 
know you're getting the strongest 
battery case there is— the 
polypropylene case— we left it the 
natural color of polypropylene. 

A handsome off-white. A sort of 
milky color you can see through. 

If you look close you can see the 
plates. And the acid. 



You can also see when your 
battery needs water. And if this 
helps you take better care of your 
DieHard. that's fine with us. 

Because we guarantee the 
DieHard for five long, happy years. 

And when Sears guarantees. 

Sears guarantees. 

There are over 2000 places you 
can buy the DieHard. They're all 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores. 

You can Charge It on your 
Sears Revolving Charge. 

The Sears 5-year guarantee : 

"Free replacement within 90 days 
of purchase if battery proves 
defective. After 90 days we replace 
the battery, if defective, and charge 
you only for the period of ownership, 
based on the regular price less 
trade-in at the time of return, 
prorated over number of 
months of guarantee." 

The DieHard 
America's most powerful 
car battery 

Sold only at Sear*. $29.95 with trade-in. 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears. 


The OieHatd ■$ so new it's available in Group 24 orily. This sue fits most Chevrolets. Chryslers, Dodges, Plymouths. Stude bakers, many Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs. 
all Ramblers artd Willys. Soon it will be available in all popular sizes. Sears carnes a complete line of other fine batteries as well, in a wide range ot prices. 
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®ead 


Bonnie and Clyde have given the burgeoning cult of violence a campy 
stylishness, and a lot of Americans are going out and buying guns — not 
necessarily for sport. With the long hot summer just ahead, has the 
right to bear arms become outmoded? This question has brought much 
rhetoric, but here is a careful study — and specific recommendations 

'?By ®K^pe 
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‘'Ban^i'^'Bang! conilnued 


n the wake of a few spectacularly horrifying crimes 
involving the use of firearms there has arisen in the 
U.S. a clamor for legislation to “control” the ow'nership 
of guns. A little more than four years ago a President was 
slain. Three years later a demented University of Texas 
student, Charles J, Whitman, slew 14 persons before he 
himself was shot dead. Rifles were used last summer by 
snipers in racial riots, and there is grave fear that they 
may be used again. 

A year and a half ago the Gallup poll found that 73% 
of the public favored a law that would require a person to 
obtain a police permit before buying a gun, and 83% of 
those polled said that the use of guns by persons under 18 
should either be forbidden or restricted. An ominous 
Louis Harris poll reported last September that 55% of the 
27 million whites who own guns would “shoot other peo- 
ple in case of a riot.” And there is what appears to be a 
rising crime rate, though it may be just a rise in the rate 
of reported crime. 

A political solution to this sort of thing would be to 
utter a campaign-year outcry and pass a law. It appears 
that the 90th Congress may well do just that. President 
Johnson has asked several times for firearms control legisla- 
tion and more than 40 bills to that effect are now before 
the House and Senate. 

Few nations are as permissive as the U.S. about civilian 
ow'nership of firearms. In most of the rest of the world it 
is assumed that weapons are dangerous to have freely 
about and that, therefore, the people should be severely 
constrained in their access to them, no matter how much 
fun hunting and target shooting might be. Now there has 
emerged legislative and editorial demand for "regulation” 
of long-arms ownership in America, often in terms that 
are quite vague as to just what the regulation might be 
(ownership of pistols is already regulated, to a greater or 
less degree, by the individual states). As a consequence of 
the outcry, what was once assumed to be a right in this 
country seems to some enthusiasts of the sport of weap- 
onry to be in danger of becoming subject to the whims 
and prejudices of law-enforcement officers and, in one bill, 
to those of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

All this is repugnant to many owners of sporting arms. 
They believe that in a free America the keeping and bear- 
ing of arms is a right guaranteed by the Second Amend- 
ment. In countries less influenced by libertarian principles, 
dictatorships of the right and left are understandably wary 
of an armed citizenry, since it would represent a threat to 
management. And even in many democratic countries, 
especially in Europe, there is little motivation for the aver- 
age man to own a rifle or shotgun. Hunting there is pretty 
much restricted to those who possess extensive property 
on which game can be found or to those who can afford 
to lease shooting privileges. There is almost no tradition 


of arms-bcaring in these places, and so there is no great 
opposition to restrictions on it. 

Switzerland is an outstanding exception, for rea ons 
remote from sport. Because of their historical insistence 
on defending their neutrality in a continent so often em- 
broiled in war. the Swiss people have put into actual prac- 
tice what is declared in Article II of the American Bill of 
Rights: "a well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free Stale, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms shall not be infringed." The Swiss have made 
arms-bearing not just a right but a duty. Every Swiss male 
between the ages of 20 and 50 is required to keep in his 
home a military weapon anything from a pistol to a 
submachine gun, and there are at least 650,000 of these 
weapons— and ammunition for its use. 

Those who believe that guns cause crime would con- 
clude that the streets of Switzerland run lederhosen deep 
in blood. In fact, the use of firearms in Swiss crime has 
been minimal. 

And it is minimal here in the U.S.. where between 30 
and 50 million homes depending on w hose figures you ac- 
cept— contain firearms. Such weapons are used in only 3% 
of what the Federal Bureau of Investigation calls serious 
crime. There arc other figures which indicate that the rale 
of death from firearms has declined 50% or so in the past 
two-score years, while our population has doubled. 

Last July, Representative John D. Dingell of Michigan 
published in the Congressional Record a report by Alan S. 
Krug, a Pennsylvania State University economist, who 
concluded that there “is no statistically significant differ- 
ence in crime rates between states that have firearms licens- 
ing laws and those that do not." Krug, who subsequently 
became assistant to the director of the National Shooting 
Sports Foundation, noted that a report prepared for the 
Wisconsin Stale Legislature in I960 put greater impor- 
tance on such factors as •geography, homogeneity of 
population, density of population, median school years 
completed, and per capita personal income.” 

"It is immediately apparent." Krug wrote, after sta- 
tistical examination of FBI crime reports, “that in the 
cases of murder, aggravated assault and serious crime, the 
states with firearms licensing law s do no! have lower crime 
rates than the non-licensing stales." 

Dingell also quoted Romey P. Nark>ch, a former crime- 
studies analyst for the California Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics. Narloch reported: 

"One of the clear conclusions of this research is that 
the mere availability of weapons lethal enough to produce 
a human mortality bear no major relationship to the 
frequency with which this act is completed. In the home, 
at work, at play, in almost any environmental setting a 
multitude of objects exist providing means for inflicting 
illegal death." In other words, in cases of what might be 
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considered casual homicide and not the work of profession- 
al or habitual criminals, whatever comes to hand — a base- 
ball bat or a butcher knife— will do the job if the neigh- 
bors are insufferably noisy or the wife goes beyond the 
barriers of normal nagging privileges. 

Dingell cited the work of R. C. Sensing and O. Schroe- 
dcr, whose 1960 study of homicide in Cleveland found 
that “the almost invariable association of a high homicide 
rate with so many other symptoms of social ill-health and 
economic need shows almost conclusively the socio-eco- 
nomic basis of homicide.” There is a general opinion 
among criminologists that the availability of firearms has 
little to do with their use in crimes of passion. Thus, Dr. 
Marvin E. Wolfgang, professor and graduate chairman of 
the department of sociology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, asserts in his book, Patterns in Criminal Hom- 
icide, that “the hypothesis of a causal relationship be- 
tween the homicide rate and the proportionate use of 
firearms should be rejected.” 

Congressman Dingell even quoted J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, as assert- 
ing that "hoodlums and criminal gangs will obtain guns 
regardless of controls" and that "laws pertaining to own- 
ing and carrying firearms . . . bother few. if any. Klans- 
men, and weapons are illegally carried by them." Neverthe- 
less, Hoover favors more stringent laws, as do many law- 
enforcement authorities. 


'^ot all, however. In 1963 Robert V. Mur- 
^ y Nj ray, Washington, D.C. chief of police, told 
a Mouse of Representatives committee: "If 
I felt that we could take the guns out of the hands of the 
criminal with this bill or any other bill, I would be 100*^ 0 
for it. But a criminal who is going to set out to hold up 
a place or assault somebody with a gun, [a law against] 
the carrying of a gun is not going to deter him. He is a 
criminal anyhow, and he cannot lawfully possess a gun. 
So a law on the books that he cannot have a gun in his 
possession is not going to deter him. 

"It may be argued that any legislation that would re- 
duce the number of pistols m circulation would substantial- 
ly reduce the number of aggravated assaults. The argu- 
ment rests upon two mistaken premises. First, it assumes 
that restrictive legislation will prevent criminals from 
obtaining guns. The fact is that experience has shown that 
legislation such as the SulliNan Law (New York's unique 
requirement that a pistol, to be merely possessed, be li- 
censed by the police] docs not reduce the number of pis- 
tols in the hands of criminals. Second, the argument as- 
sumes that handguns arc used m most aggravated assaults, 


whereas the fact is that pistols arc used in only a small 
percentage of assaults.” 

In this connection, Dingell pointed out that in New 
York City, Sullivan Law and all, "police reported that in 
1966 not a single New York City homicide involved a 
licensed firearm” and that "since 1944 New York City 
police have taken possession of 28.409 illegally possessed 
pistols.” 

In a speech to the House, the Congressman said: "For 
example, the antigun faction is fond of pointing to the 
homicide rate in metropolitan Dallas, which has realistic 
firearms laws, and disclosing that it is higher than the rate 
in metropolitan New York, which has the severe Sullivan 
Law. They contend that this is to the credit of the Sullivan 
Law and that similar gun laws per se— will slop crime. 

"However, if they were to examine the three principal 
categories of crime in which firearms play a part -mur- 
der, aggravated assault and robbery — they would find that 
New York has a total rate of 244.2 offenses per 100,000 
people, compared to 203.1 in Dallas. 

"The antigun forces have never informed the public 
that out of 183 standard metropolitan statistical areas 
surveyed by the FBI, there are 131 with overall homicide 
rates lower than New York’s. None of these areas has 
firearms laws as severe as the Sullivan Law. . . . 

"If those who wish to link lircarms laws with crime 
compared metropolitan areas of nearly equal size, they 
would find Dallas with an overall homicide rale of 10.3 
per 100.000 people, Milwaukee with a rate of 2.3 and 
Minneapo!is-St. Paul with a rate of 2.1, and all with lib- 
eral gun laws. 

"Both Alabama, the state with the highest homicide 
rate, and Vermont, which has the lowest, also have liberal 
firearms laws. And with .304 cities of varying size from ail 
parts of the country reporting no willful killings of any 
kind, it would indicate that crime is affected by something 
other than firearms laws." 

Despite such statistical evidence that mere possession of 
a gun does not inspire the vast majority of sportsmen to 
homicide, clamor for legislation of some sort is at its loud- 
est since the days when Prohibition mobs were shooting it 
out for control of territory. And there is good reason for 
some of the proposed legislation. There is. for instance, the 
matter of selling guns by mail, a ready source of unrestrained 
supply for criminals, unsupervised juveniles and kintks. 

Some mail-order advertising would seem to be addressed 
deliberately to the deranged. An advcriiscmenl for a tiny 
derringer pistol points out that the weapon was potent 
enough to polish off "two of our country’s presidents, 
Abraham Lincoln and William McKinley. Remember." 
the ad continues, "that no niaticr how tough or big your 
Opponent is. if you learn how to use a . . . derringer 
properly you will always be ihc victor." 
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Another house, announcing a sale of low-priced fire- 
arms, calls the sale a “long hot summer special." 

An offer to sell, quite legally, a 20-mm. semi-automatic 
antitank gun ($99.50) describes the weapon as “hard 
hitting! Ideal for long-range shots at deer and bear or at 
cars and trucks and even a tank if you happen to see 
one." 

As matters stand, anyone, whether legally entitled to 
possess a weapon or not, can get one by mail. All he has 
to do is lie a little. The coupons used in advertising of 
mail-order guns require only that the buyer sign some 
such statement as: 

“1 certify that I am 18 years or more of age; that I have 
never been convicted of a crime punishable by impris- 
onment for a term exceeding one year — that I am not a 
fugitive from justice; that I am not a mental incompetent, 
a drug addict or an adjudged drunkard — and that I am 
not prohibited from legally acquiring a firearm by state or 
local laws." No sworn affidavit is necessary. 

The most pwrsistent advocate of firearms control in the 
U.S. has been Senator Thomas J. Dodd, who began in- 
troducing gun-control legislation as far back as 1963. He 
and a number of colleagues had been disturbed at the 
time by the almost total absence of control over the sale 
of handguns through the mails. In Chicago, members of 
his staff found 25% of guns from two mail-order houses 
were going to persons with police records ranging from 
misdemeanor to felony. Another report shows that 1 3 mail- 
order customers had previously been arrested for murder. 
Quite similar conditions prevailed in Washington, D.C. 

So Dodd introduced legislation to control the mail- 
order sale of handguns but not rifles or shotguns, which 
are seldom used in crime. He had the support of the Nation- 
al Rifle Association, long a vigorous and highly successful 
opponent of what it regards as needless restrictions on the 
rights of the shooting fraternity. The NRA even helped 
Dodd draft the law . 

Then President Kennedy was assassinated, with a mail- 
order rifle. The Senator thereupon added control of rifles 
and shotguns to his bill. Even this was reluctantly ap- 
proved by the NRA, but only after Dodd had agreed to 
withdraw a provision requiring authentication of such 
sales by police, which to the NRA smacked of a step to- 
ward registration that could in turn lead to confiscation. 

Dodd’s latest version would prohibit the mail-order sale 
of firearms, including shotguns and rifles, to individuals; 
forbid an individual to travel outside his state of residence 
to buy a handgun; restrict imports of military weapons 
and nonsporting firearms, including handguns: require 
that a purchaser of a handgun be 21 but need be only 18 
to buy a rifle or shotgun; and put stringent control on 
“destructive devices" like mortars and bazookas. 

While some of the provisions, such as the last one, were 
quite all right with the NRA, the association objected 
strenuously to argumentative assertions in the presentation 


of the bill to the effect that ease in obtaining firearms "is 
a significant factor in the prevalence of lawlessness and 
violent crime in the United States." Dodd and the NRA 
then parted company. 

The bill is now before the full Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate, which can send it to the floor or kill it. Dodd's 
subcommittee approved the bill by a squeaky 5-4 vote, 
and so far there has been no strong indication that the full 
committee will report it out, even though it has been said 
President Johnson, in an effort to get action and to meet 
objections from states with large rural populations, ar- 
ranged to weaken the bill. Dodd and his committee then 
added a provision that states could exempt themselves 
from the ban against mail-order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns to individuals. Representatives of the more rural 
states had protested that sportsmen, ranchers and farmers 
who mostly bought their guns by mail would be vastly 
inconvenienced. 

NRA members have had great success in impressing 
slate legislatures with their letter-writing campaigns against 
antigun laws. Often accused of being a powerful lobby, 
though it is not so registered, the NRA coolly if uncon- 
vincingly denies the charge and. technically, it does not fit 
the legal definition of a lobby. “We don’t lobby,” one of- 
ficial explains, “but, thank God, our members do.” The or- 
ganization, which says it is supported by the SS annual dues 
of its members, describes itself as the “foremost guardian of 
the American tradition and constitutional right of citizens 
to ‘keep and bear arms.’ "There are925,0(X3 NRA members. 
100,000 of whom are life members who elect the board of 
directors. The board, in turn, elects a president. Harold W. 
Glassen, the current president, is a Michigan lawyer, 
sportsman and conservationist. The NRA and its maga- 
zine, The American Rifleman, declare its purposes are “to 
educate public-spirited citizens in the safe and efficient use 
of small arms for pleasure and protection; to foster firearms 
accuracy and safety in law-enforcement agencies, in the 
armed services and among citizens subject to military 
duty; and to further the public welfare and national de- 
fense.”ThcNRA sponsors shooting clubsand is the govern- 
ing body of U.S. competitive rifle and pistol shooting. It is 
a member of the U.S. Olympic Committee. With notable 
success it has initiated and provided instructors in hunter- 
safety training courses. 

The NRA was founded in 1871 , under a charter granted 
by the State of New York, “to promote rifle practice and 
for this purpose to provide a suitable range or ranges in 
the vicinity of New York . . . and to promote the introduc- 
tion of a system of aiming drill and target firing among 
the Na.tional Guard of New York and the militia of other 
states.” This was at a time when the National Guard was 
well trained in the manual of arms and could march brilliant- 
ly, but, as Colonel William Conant Church observed, 
could hardly hope to compete with those sloppy march- 
ers, the British Volunteers, in the use of rifles as shooting 
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“The important thing, young fellow, 
is to keep on trying.” 


Against All Odds: 

The Experience of a Brave Canadian 

We won’t try to kid you. 

Four years ago when we came liere, the odds against 
our little whisky were pretty great. (After all, some 
pretty great whiskies were here before us.) 

So naturally we worried. 

Could we make it big, south of the border? By making 
fine Canadian whisky for Americans the w'ay we’d been 
making it for Canadians for years? (In other words, 
byrefusing to use just one distillery. But instead 
combining whiskies from our five different 
distilleries. To get the best from all over Canada.) 

But after four short years. 

A lot of loyal whisky drinkers have gone 
awav from their old loyalties. They’re drinking 
imported Canadian Lord Calvert instead. 

And a lot of those odds that once were 
before us now find themselves behind us. 
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weapons. Al 1,000 yards, any Volunteer could put bullet 
after bullet into a man-size target. The best American 
marksmen of the day regarded 600 yards as the ultimate 
practical range. It was also a time when no ammunition 
was allocated for rifle practice in the U.S. Army, just as 
today policemen in many cities arc required to buy (he 
ammunition they use in revolver practice. The NRA was 
formed to cure the then military condition of indifference 
to the use of available weapons, and it has been remark- 
ably successful, despite opposition to its aims— and some- 
times to its methods. In time, its interests became more 
sporting than military, but even when it was concerned 
almost solely with national defense it came under attack. 
Governor Alonzo B. Cornell of New York fired the first 
shot in 1880. 

“There will be no war in my time or in the time of my 
children,” he advised General George W. Wingate, NRA 
vice-president, 18 years before the Spanish-American 
War. “The only need for a National Guard is to show 
itself in parades and ceremonies. I see no reason for them 
to learn to shoot if their only function will be to march a 
little through the streets. Rifle practice for these men is a 
waste of money, and 1 shall not countenance in my pres- 
ence anything as foolish as a discussion of the rifle shoot- 
ing at Creedmoor.” (The NRA had established its first 
rifle range at that convenient Long Island location.) 

Eighty -seven years later. Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, urging the abandonment of the Nation- 
al Rifle Matches at Camp Perry — which are supervised by 
the NRA and regarded by its members as the World Sc- 
ries of their sport — observed that proficiency in the use of 
the rifle seemed to be of Utile value in “this nuclear age,” 
an estimate of the situation that must have raised many a 
quizzical eyebrow among veterans of Korea and among 
soldiers now fighting in Vietnam without nuclear weapons. 
Even so. Senator Kennedy and others were successful 
in persuading the Department of Defense to withdraw 
its support of the 1968 matches. The NRA, going it alone, 
will hold them anyhow in August. The matches used to 


draw 7,000 competitors, one of whom, a marine, had at 
last report scored 75 kills in Vietnam with the same typ>e 
Winchester Model 70 he had used in the matches, all at 
such extreme range that no enemy soldier could hope to 
retaliate. 

The point, of course, is that moves to “regulate” owner- 
ship of rifles or shotguns are in no way related to their 
worth in modern war. which can scarcely be questioned. 
Even shotguns have been used in commando operations. 
Such moves are related to the fact that, from time to time, 
innocent people are killed by rifles and shotguns. 

Laws that have been proposed so far, including Senator 
Dodd's restrictive bill, would not have prevented cither 
Whitman or Lee Harvey Oswald from getting weapons. 
Had it been necessary for Whitman to apply to piolice for 
permission to acquire his collection of guns, it is all but 
certain that he, an honorably discharged marine and a good 
student, would have received it. The police arc scarcely 
qualified to detect latent psychosis. 

The NRA, though it accepts mail-order advertising in 
The American Rifleman, does in fact favor legislation that 
would make it less likely for weapons to fall into the 
hands of other than the law-abiding. William F. Camp, a 
director of the association, would make it a requirement 
that mail orders for handguns be accompanied by a cer- 
tificate from the buyer's local police, a concession that 
docs not sit well with members who arc aware of how 
difficult New York City police, for example, have made it 
for the law-abiding to obtain handguns, for sport or protec- 
tion. under the state’s Sullivan Law. (The original intent 
of the Sullivan Law was to get guns into the pockets of 
supporters of the Tammany Hall politician for whom it 
was named, while denying the privilege to henchmen of 
his opponents. Some of the latter even considered sewing 
up their pockets, because Sullivan men were not above 
slipping a pistol into the pocket of a rival and calling the 
police.) The law*, as interpreted and enforced by police 
nowadays, amounts to all but total prohibition of the 
possession of handguns. 
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at gasoline service 
stations everywhere. 
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CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY OIYIOEND 
A dividend of $4.3 million, equal to 4 6 
cents a share, will be payable March 25. 
1966 to over 159,000 shareholders of 
record February 29. 1966. 

ROBERT W. LADD. Secretary 
200 Berkeley Street. Boston 
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The NR. A is vigorously opposed to 
the registration of firearms, however, 
partly on the ground that it would be a 
needless nuisance, observed only by the 
law-abiding in any case, and on the less 
persuasive ground that it has sometimes 
worked against the people in countries 
where registration is required by law. 
The Nazis, for instance, took advantage 
of gun registration when they seized 
Czechoslovakia. Registration told the 
invaders who owned guns, which were 
promptly confiscated. The same hap- 
pened more recently 'when the military 
junta took over the Greek government. 
Could it happen here? Sinclair Lewis 
used to think so, though in these times 
the possibility seems too remote to be 
taken seriously. 

Opponents of registration make the 
point that a registered weapon is quite 
as deadly as an unregistered one and 
that registration requirements would be 
observed only by the law-abiding. 

The ’Tight” to bear arms, if that is 
what it is, is cited constantly by op- 
ponents of restrictive gun legislation. 
Not only the O.S. Constitution but the 
constitutions of 35 stales declare the 
right of citizens to bear arms. It was sup- 
ported as a right by John F. Kennedy 
when he was a Senator and by Hubert 
H. Humphrey, now Vice-President, in 
an article written for the magazine Guns. 
In neither case was the issue so bitterly 
debated as it is now, and it is quite prob- 
able that both gentlemen were appealing 
politically to the mystique of American 
weaponry that has come down to us 
from pioneer days — a persistent factor 
even now when shooting is concerned 
mainly with hunting for sport, peppering 
paper targets or such shotgun sports as 
trap and skeet. Actually, the courts 
have been rather vague as to w hether the 
right still exists in a day when we do 
have a militia, the National Guard and 
police forces as well, and it is no longer 
necessar> to take down the old muzzle- 
loader to put meat on the table. 

So it might be possible for Congress 
to pass, and later have accepted by the 
Supreme Court, cxlreniely restrictive, 
even potentially confiscator). legislation. 
That is scarcely likely, however. For 
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one thing, some 25 members of Con- 
gress are members of the NRA. For 
another, though the mood around Wash- 
ington now seems to favor some kind 
of weapons legislation, prevalent opinion 
is that something more moderate than 
the Johnson-Dodd proposal probably 
will get through. 

The NRA, despite widespread belief 
that it is opposed to any and all anti- 
gun laws, has its own suggested program 
of legislation. Testifying before Senator 
Dodd’s subcommittee last spring, Exec- 
utive Vice-President Franklin L. Orth 
recommended that Congress: 

1 ) provide a mandatory penalty for 
the possession or use of a firearm trans- 
ported in interstate commerce or for- 
eign commerce and used in the commis- 
sion of a crime; 

2) prohibit licensed manufacturers or 
dealers from shipping any firearm to 
any person in any state in violation of 
the laws of that state; 

3) place “destructive devices” (bombs, 
grenades, mines, crew-served military 
ordnance, etc.) under the tax and reg- 
istration provisions of the National Fire- 
arms Act (of 1934J. 

4) require that a person who orders a 
handgun by mail or over the counter in 
a state other than his own submit to the 
seller a sworn statement that he is over 
2 1 years of age, is not prohibited by feder- 
al law from receiving a hantlgun shipped 
in interstate commerce and his receipt 
of the firearm is not in violation of any 
state statute. The affidavit would con- 
tain the name and address of the prin- 
cipal local law-enforcement officer of 
the locality to which the handgun would 
be shipped, and the seller would have 
to forward the affidavit by registered or 
certified mail to that law-enforcement 
officer and receive from him a reply in- 
dicating receipt of this notification. The 
seller w’ould be required to wait at least 
seven days after receipt of the notification 
by the law-enforcement officer before 
shipment could be made. 

Two bills with quite similar provisions 
have been introduced by Senator Roman 
L. Hruska of Nebraska, who regards the 
problem as "a matter of trying to rec- 
oncile the lawful and wholesome use of 
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IF YOU OWN A SET OF WILSON STAFF CLUBS 




their two-piece sole plates, 
Staff woods are made for 
one big thing— distance. 
But also because no little 
thing has been left undone. 

For example, the head 
design includes contour on 
the sole to help play tight 
lies. And layers of tough 
maple are bonded together 
in a special cross-grained 
pattern to direct the 
hard end grains against 
the ball. Wilson calls it 
Strata-Bloc® construction. 
You’ll call it driving power. 

It was your smartest buy 
because the irons have 
accuracy designed into 
them. Wilson removed 
all useless weight and 
placed it where you need 
it: right behind the ball. 
Because Staff irons, 
with their wide oval, 
deeply-contoured soles, 
are made to ride through 
ball and turf without 
digging in, permitting 
a smooth follow-through. 

Because (if you bought 
your Staffs recently) you 
had a choice of either 
chrome-plated steel or the 
new lighter aluminum 
shafts with anodized satin 
finish. Whichever you 
picked gave you the “feel” 
you want in your game 
because all Staff shafts are 


HERE’S WHY IT 
WAS THE 
SMARTEST BUY 
YOU EVER 
MADE. 

It was your smartest buy 
because when you step up 
to the first tee you know 
you’re armed with the best 
weapons ever to attack par. 

Because, from their fine 
calfskin grips down to 
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matched to the individual 
club heads— all feel the 
same, respond the same. 

Because golf is more than 
a game; it’s a great way 
of life. And it’s nice to 
know you’ve put into it the 
greatest clubs ever built. 

Tee off a Wilson Staff ball. 
That’s another smart buy. 
The Wilson Staff ball will 
go where you hit it with 
your Staff clubs. They’re 
played by Sam Snead’", 
Billy Casper’" and Julius 
Boros ’". Do you need any 
more assurance than that? 

*Mefnb«rs of Wilson Advisory staff. 


SMART BUY, TOO 


(Available only through golf professional shops.) 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. River Grove. III. 
A subsidiary of Ung-Temco-Vought. Ine. 


f’BangK'Bang' eonllitued 


How 

swset 

it isn’t 

Gillette Sun Up. 

The manly, non-flowery scent. After 
Shave and Cologne. From one dollar. 




RCA’s 3-way 
personal portable 


plays on the beach 


•in boat or car -in the home 


The Solid State Jaunty can be powered 3 ways: house 
current, 12-volt cigarette lighter or optional extra Battery 
Pack. Pop-up top turns on set. You enjoy an 8" diag., 
38-sq. in. black-and-white picture outdoors or in. 

RCil 


firearms by 20 to 30 million Americans 
with the necessity of trying to keep the 
guns sold in this country out of the hands 
of the wrong people " His bill has been 
supported by the NRA. the National 
Shooting Sports Foundation and the 
Sporting Arms Manufacturing Institute, 
and there has been '’general support," 
Hruska points out. from such major 
conservation groups as the National 
Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife Man- 
agement institute and the I/.aak Walton 
l.caguc. 

A principal virtue claimed for one of 
Miuska’s proposals is that it would give 
the states, which vary greatly in their 
cultural attitude toward tircurms, an 
opportunity to decide whether the buy- 
er was eligible to possess a handgun — 
whether he was a minor, had a record 
of insanity or was a criminal. 

It has been proposed also that impor- 
tation of foreign military rilles be 
banned, or strictly regulated, largely on 
the ground that one of them, a $12.78 
iialiun weapon of obsolete, inctlicicnt 
and even dangerous design dangerous 
to the user, that is- -was employed to 
kill President Kennedy. There has been 
no great opposition to this idea, in large 
part because most such weapons are 
considered nonsporting, but the fact is 
that there is nothing in present or pro- 
posed laws that would have prevented 
Lee Harvey Oswald from spending $100 
or so for a new' American Winchester, 
Remington or Savage, or quite a bit 
less for a used rifle of American make. 
Nor could any conceivably acceptable 
law have done so. 

Last week the Senate tacked on to its 
civil rights bill a limited guns.'ontrol 
provision which makes it a federal crime 
to teach or demonstrate the use or mak- 
ing of firearms, fire bombs or other ex- 
plosive devices meant for use in civil 
disorders. This is a start; indeed, the 
need for legislation is clear but not 
for the kind, like i’rohibition, that arises 
out of hysteria. The legislation should 
be cITcciivc and at the same time avoid 
conflict with America’s sporting heri- 
tage. The proposals of Senator Hruska 
and Franklin Orth seem to lit the 
requirements. end 
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PULL- RICH 
TOBACCO FLAVOR 


Flavor your fun with Winston 

Up front, only Winston has Filter-Blend tobaccos 
for the best taste in filter cigarettes. 


Winston tastes good...like a cigarette should 





It speaks eloquently about you, yet barely whispers, wherever Cadillac goes 
it makes complimentary remarks about its owner, its distinctive styling says nice things about his 
taste. His sound judgment is reflected by Cadillac’s advanced features and its spacious, beautifully 
appointed interior. A new 472 v-8 engine speaks authoritatively, but softly, about his determination 
to drive the finest performing luxury car ever built. Have you per- 
sonally experienced Cadillac’s new spirited performance? If not. r 

a few words with your autliorizcd Cadillac dealer may be in order, standard ofthe^a^i^ l?p=Bi 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ol (he sports Information 

BASHETBAiL Al3A I’l I T SBUKOH I 50-M| Mull 111 
llHh, llih unJ l^ih \i)4ij(hi itamci Miih Connie 
IISMkini (online 120 point* ind then lost imo ii\ 
iiv lead slipped lo 2^ games user secund-place 

MISNt.SOTA I4(l-:6|, whicll -as 2-1 INDIANA 
1*6-281 suffered losses lo Nc* Oriciins. Ness Jer- 
sey and Mousliin, Ihen lurncJ around and heal the 
Ameneans 120 V*l lo maintain iis isso-ganse lead 
user NI \S' Jl RSI Y ((«-19) sshich lost three and 
ssun only one Last-plaec Kr.NTUCKY 110-41 1 
ssnn three and lost only to Pittsburgh lo drats oiih- 
in 2I»^ games of the Aiiiciisans In (he West, NT " 
ORLEANS (44-26 1 held Ms JV^-gaincIcad »i(h three 
ssms and a loss as DI'.NVE.R 141-30) also Mon 
three of four DALLAS (39-201 moved within s>ne 
game of the Rockets, however, when the Chapar- 
rals won four of 5ve HOUSTON (27-451 split 
lour, while ANAHEIM (21-481 climbed out ut the 
sellar un of all things a 0-2 week when OAK- 
LAND (22-47) went 0-5 

NHA PMII ADEI PMIA (56-18) pushed ns lead 
10 games with (wo wins over the Celtics, a split 
with the Royals and a 1 34 -102 romp over the Rock- 
ets Hal Greer's lifetime scoring record reached 
15,007 points when he hit for 15 in the victors 
over the Rnsals, but his high was 41 m theThers' 1 11 
127 win user BOSTON (50-25). which held second 
place with a 2-1 record Third-plate N'Hk' YORK 
138-271 ran into us first bad week since Red Hulr- 
man's early days as coach last December when the 
K nicks lost to the Celtics twice. Dt I KOI f (25-4<li, 
whK'h leaped from cellar to fourth on (he strength 
of victories over the Bulls ( 1 14 12* and I 21 - lIVi 
the Rixkeis II4U IIKi and the Royals 1 1 29 IIK|. 
moved within three games ol the Knicks ( IN. 
<'INNAri (*5-41) spin four games and BAl.TI- 
MORE (14-41) dropped mio the cellar with two 
wins over the Sonics and a loss to the Lakers ST 
LOUIS (55-24| clinched its sisth NVcsicrn Division 
iiile in 12 sears with a 115 109 victory over the 
Bulls as the Hawks completed a perfect ffse-loi- 
livc week and pushed (heir streak lu nine wins m 
1(1 games 1 OS -\N<iI I I S (46-28 >, 6V6 games tse- 
hind in second, ended a sesen-game winning streak 
wilh a M 2 96 loss to I he Hawks hul took its other 
four games to make n 20 wins in the past 2 * games 
Mgin Baslor averaged 29 points a game during the 
week, and hissesen in overtime against SAN I KAN. 
< I SCO (42-14) helped Iseai ilie Warriors 1 27 122 
the W'arnors also lost to the Hawks despite a two- 
game total ol 62 points lor Kiisly I jRussu CHI- 
t A<iO (25-49) broke a tisc-game losing streak bs 
(seating (he Celtics IIH 112 and set a record, the 
NBA thinks, hy making (2 free throws in a row in 
a Iocs to the Pistons SLAIIIE (21-'*). with a 
win and lour losses, mused eight game* ahead oi 
cellar dweller SAN DlhGO ||5-6*). which losi all 
SIS and set an NBA record lor home-court losses 


BOATiNC . a 54-1001 sU>op skippered hs Dr 

Homer ITcnius ol Eaii Gallte. II* . won the Njs 
-au Cup race, the final eseni ol the SORC. with a 
corrected lime of 5 129 5 | (or the lU-mde race Per- 
ry Connolly's 40.|msi sloop RtD JACKET oiil 
o( Ontario IsissshesS sesenlU tO (he esetst. hut won 
the 1968 circuit championship 

BOWLING lOHNN'r (il-l N I HI K ol Seattle won 
ihc Sbt) iHHl Miller High I ile Open in .Milwaukcs. 
dclcaiing Jise Joseph 2tn) 199 in the finals Jms Ste- 
fanich ol Joliet. Ill . who took the lust Isso PBa 

BOXING In ,1 douhicheaslei ai New > ork s Madison 
Ssjuare C.arden NINO HENVIMTI gained a 
unanimous decision siscr Middleweight Champion 
Lmile (iriffith (it regain the title and JOI. I RA- 
/ll'R scored a rKOoser Buster Mathis in the I Ith 
round lo win the Ness Soik version of the he.is. 
weight s ham|>ionshiis ol the w orld ipotte i 5 1 

COURT TENNIS SORIMRIP K N(2\ and W|l. 
IIAMI I -M B1 Kf won the U S Naliunal Am 
aleur Doubles iiile, (sealing Alasiair Martin and 
Siephen Selislagc 5.6 6-2, 6-3. 6-* m New Tork 

CURLING HUD SDMI.KS ILLL's rmk ot Su|>ciioi. 
W o won the national mcn'schampionship m Masli 
soil. W'o and will represent the U S in the world 
championships in Montreal at (he end ol the month 

GOva GARDNER DICKINSON o' North Palm 
Beach touk Ihc Dural Open with a 72-hole total ol 
275. finishing one stroke ahead of Tom W'ciskopf. 
who Ksgeyed the IHlIi hole ipatt *41 

HARNESS RACING I'AHDIGAN HAT . the I 2->car- 
old New /r.iland pneer, became the richest horse 


in harness history when he won the S20.000 Pro- 
-incial Cup in Windsor, Ont. The priie money 
laised his earnings lo S922.57I. boosting him ahead 
of Brel Hanover, who earned S922.6I6 during hi* 


HOCKEY NHL MONTREAL |37-I*.l0). after go- 
ing lour games wilhoul a victory, won three in a 
row. including hack-lo-hack shutouts by Gump 
Worsley. and moved to a snug si*-poinl lead in 
the East over NEW YORK (32-20-12). which won 
iwo. lied one and lost one ipagt JO) The Rangers 
heal (he Hawks 4 0 for Eddie Giacomin's seventh 
shutout uf the season (the Hawks made only 12 
shots on goal) and whacked the Red Wmgs 6-1 to 
run Ihcir win streak lo sis and ect a new club 


mark for victories in one veason A 1-1 tie with (he 
North Stars snapped Ihc string and a 4 3 loss lo 
the Kings slowed down Ihc Rangers' drive for first. 
Three BOSTON l)3-23-lb) victories in lout games 
9 * over the Blue* as Eddie .Shack scored three 
goals. 5 3 over the Hawk* on lour last-period goals 
and 2 I over the Elyers pul the revitalized Bruins 
in third place, two points behind Ihc Rangers CHI- 
CAGO 130-21-15) dropped from a lie for second 
(o fourth place, nine points out, when the Hawks 
lost three in a row before shotting out the .Maple 
1 cats 4 -0 Stanley Cup champion TORONTO |27- 
28-9) won two of three and DETROIT (23-31-10) 
split lou' as both teams skated farther away from 
a playoff spot In the West. PHILADELPHIA <27. 
28-101 had a 1-2*1 week and held a slim two-fsoint 
lead user IDS ANGELE-S (28-31-6). which split 
lour games and popped Irom third to second. ST 
LOUIS (24-27- 1 3), with three victories - 3 1 and I 
0 over Oakland and 4 2 over Pittsburgh on three 
third-period gools and a loss, moved up a notch, 
.me point uui »l second, while MINNESOTA (24. 
28-131 dropped from second to a tic lor third by 
tying two, losing one PITTSBURGH (22-20-12) 
had a l-l-l week, and (asl-place OAKLAND (15- 
18-14) (led the Elyers I I (Klorc dropping lour m 


NORSE RACING MR RIliMI IV4I 80), owiKd by 
Mrs Pciei Diichin and ridden by Miguel Yanez. 
won Ihc I 'A-mile $145,000 Santa Anna H.indicap 
hy two lengths over Jungle Road 

SKIING 11 AN-( 1 AUDI KILLY, caught up in con- 
troversy user his amateur standing tpuee 22), won 
ihc giant slalom in World Cup competition at Men- 
he). Erance. defeating icammaic Georges Mauduii 
h> 04 second 

JUDY Nagel ol Enumclaw . SSash won the com- 
bined title at the National Alpine Champiunships 
Jl Crystal Mountain, her home slope, with a first 
place in the slalom, a third m (he giant slalom and 
jn eighth in the dow nhill M.ARl LT N COC HRAN 
ol Vermont took (he giant slalom and ANN 
BLACK ol 5sea((k won the downhill In Ihc men's 
events, SCOTT HE.NDER.SON ol Banff, Alta won 
Ihc downhill, was second in the giant slalom and 
lourih in Ihc slalom us take the combined title over 
RICK CHAI rr-E ol Rutland. Vi,, who won both 
ihc giant slalom and slalom 

SGUASH RACQUETS MRS NLVL TON .MEADE of 
Itjla-C y nssyd. Pa gamed her third U.S. women’s 
championship in a row when she defeated Joyce 
Davenport I 5 10. I 5 8, )6 1 1 in the final* in Glad- 
sssne, Pj 

TRACK a FIELD I.Kk H \ l [. Dale pat rick and 

I aRRT JAM! S .11 Villunosa led the Wildcats to 
a 47 24 victory over runner-up Harvard in (he 1(- 
4 -V ^liainiuonships in Madison Ssjuarc Garden w hen 
Hall took Ihc 6l)-yard high hurdle* and finished 
ttsitsl m the 60-sard dash. Patrick won the mslc 

and James look (he 60U m I 10 2 ansi anchoresi 

MILEPOSTS 1 1 I ( 1 1 D As president of (he Han- 
over Shoe harms, one ol the largest horse-hreeding 
esiablishments in the world. JOHN I SIMPSON. 
Hambleionian winner and a leading standardbreO 
irainer and driver lor mans scars, replasing the 
late I jwrence B .Sheppard. 

Rt I IRI D former All-Pro Split End RAYMOND 
HI RRT. 3 5, of ihe Baltimore Colt*, who in II sca- 
•ains caught ars NIT record ot 6ll parses for 9,275 
sards and scored 68 loiichdnw ns, alter inrune* limit- 
ed him us 11 rccepluins lor 167 yards last season 
Saul Herrs. "It may be that your body reaches a 
point all at once where you are more prone to in- 
lury, and it seems to me that I have probably 
reached that (soint 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



BRUCE PRESTON, j 
ninih-gradcr ai The 
Pnneipia Upper School 
IP St Louis, SCI SIX s ar- 
sity sssintimng records 
in rrccstylc. back- 
stroke, buitcrny and 
individual medley us 
he won 20 of 24 regular- 
season races and led his 
team to a IS-1 dual- 
meet record. 


HELEN COOPER 14. 
of Ottawa. Ont.. snow- 
shoed away u iih top in- 
dividual honors at the 
International Snow - 
shocCongro.s.s in Mont- 
real, winning all three 
events she entered (60-. 
lOO- and 200-yard 
sprints). It IS Helen's 
lirsi year in ihc spon; 
she usually runs track. 


KENNETH (Gunpcr) 
GARRETT, trainer for 
the New Haven Blades 
of the EHL. took over 
for the injured starting 
goalie and scored back- 
to-back shutouts over 
the New Jersey Devils, 
A forward until he was 
injured seven years ago. 
Garrett has not plavcd 
regularly since. 


JOHN CARAS. ii 200- 
average bowler from 
Springfield. Pa , w hose 
previous best game wa.s 
a 27K. rolled a perfect 
score when he substi- 
tuted in the ABC Reg- 
ular Singlescompet it ion 
in Cincinnati. It was 
only the 20th 300 game 
in the 6S-ycar history of 
the tournament. 


MARY <NALK.eR, a ju- 
nior at Colby College, 
won (he girls' Maine 
Stale Intercollegiate 
Badminton Tourna- 
ment at Orono, defeat- 
ing defending champi- 
on Bonnie Brian II 0, 
II 3 in ihe finals. Mary, 
from Grossc I’oinie, 
Mich . has played bad- 
minton for 1 0 y ears. 


BOB SZKLARZ, j 
guard at F runklin 
Pierce College in 
Rmdgc. N H., scored 
more than 50 points in 
12 games this season, 
w Ith u high of 85 against 
Windham (Vi.j, for a 
lolul ol 1.02V points in 
19 games. His 85 came 
on 19 of 23 free throw* 
and 33 of 45 field goals. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

The preliminaries were over in the NCAA 
and ihc winners were off to Raleigh, Lex- 
ington. Wichita and Albuquerque for the 
Regionals {piigf 26). 

Loyola of Chicago’s George Ireland act- 
ed like a man whistling in a graveyard be- 
fore his team met Houston m the Midwest 
playoff in Salt Lake City. He said things 
like "Our players are all hopped up” and 
■'We’ll start pressing them when they leave 
the dressing room.” But Ireland’s little men 
were no match for Elvin Hayes and his big 
friends. The Cougars easily broke Loyola’s 
press with overhead passes and Hayes made 
20 of 28 shots, scored 49 points and grabbed 
27 rebounds as Houston won 94-76. 

New Mexico State earned the dubious 
pleasure of meeting UCLA in the West Re- 
gional. But the Aggies had to come from 
behind to beat Weber State 68-57, also in 
Salt Lake City. With 10 minutes to go, We- 
ber had a three-point lead. Then Jimmy 
Collins scored seven straight points and New 
Mexico State went on to win. ”We might 
get some momentum going in Albuquerque’s 
snake pit," mused Aggie Coach Lou Hen- 
son hopefully. 

Marquelte, breezing along with a nine- 
point lead early in the second half on the 
rebounding and scoring of husky George 
Thompson (he had 33 points), suddenly 
found Itself in a dogfight with Bowling Green 
in the Midcast eliminations at Kent, Ohio. 
Two long shots by Jimmy Burke in the last 
90scconds pulled the Warriors through, 72- 
7J, East Tennes-see, which bad beaten Mur- 
ray State 79-75 in the Ohio Valley playoff, 
surprised Florida Stale 76-69. 

In the East, at Kingston. R.I., Boston Col- 
lege figured It had a chance to take un- 
beaten St. Bonaventure with a furious man- 
to-man press and a fast break. But 6’ 1 1” 
Bob Lanier and Hilly Butler were too much 
for the Eagles. Between them, they scored 
66 points and look down 26 rebounds, and 
the Bonnies won 102-93. 

Columbia, in the tournament for the first 
time in 17 years, celebrated by whipping 
La Salle 83-69 in College Park. Md. The 
well-coached Lions never deviated from their 
game plan against La Salle’s zone defenses. 
They worked the ball around 7' Dave New- 
mark on a high post, overloaded one side 
and hit the free man— cither Heyward Dot- 
son, Jim McMillian or Roger Walaszek 
on the other side. It was effective and Dot- 
son had his best game ever, scoring 32 points 
on short jumpers, drives and layups. 

Davidson, however, had its hands full with 


by MERVIN HYMAN 


St. John's. 1 he Redmen, attacking patiently 
and defending well, led 68-67 with 5:14 to 
go. Then Rudy Bogad fouled out. Mike 
Maloy, Davidson’s good 6' 7' sophomore, 
dropped in two layups, and St. John’s fell 
apart. Davidson stole the ball five limes, 
6' 6’ Doug Cook scored six points in the 
last minute, and the Wildcats won 79 70, 

New York's NIT, meanwhile, had a 16- 
team field ready logo. The tournament opens 
Thursday night in Madison Square Garden 
with St. Peter's (22-2) playing Marshall (17- 

7) and Duke (21-5) meeting Oklahoma City 
(20-6). Other first-round pairings: Friday 
night— Temple (19-8) vs, Kansas (19-7) and 
Villanova (18-8) vs. Wyoming (18-8); Sat- 
urday afternoon— Army (20-4) vs. Notre 
Dame ( 1 8-8) and LIU (21-1 ) vs. Bradley (19- 

8) ; Saturday night — Fordham ( 1 8-7) vs. Du- 
quesne (18-6) and Dayton (17-9) vs. West 
Virginia (19-8), 

THE EAST 1 . ST. BONAVENTURE (23-0) 
2. COLUMBIA (22-4) 3. ARMY (20-4) 

An hour before the Ivy League playoff, the 
neutral St. John’s gym was jumping. The 
Columbia and Princeton bands look turns 
tootling up a storm, and there was a festive 
air all around. But once the game begun it 
was Columbia’s party, Coach Jack Rohan 
started Newmark, who had missed four 
games with a severely sprained ankle, and 
that did wonders for the Lions. Newmark 
fought the Tigers’ big men on the boards 
and, more important, used his bulk to set 
picks for his more agile teammates. With 
14 minutes to go, Princeton was out of it. 
McMillian, faking the Tigers’ John Hummer 
out of his shoes, scored 37 points. Wal- 
aszek had 20, Dotson 19 and Columbia won 
92-74 for its first Ivy title since 1951. "I 
just kept hoping for the game to end,” said 
Rohan, "and thinking how sweet it is." 

It was a lime for old rivalries in New 
York’s Garden. NYU ended Rutgers’ seven- 
game winning streak 56-49, while Fordham 
beat Manhattan 72-66. But the Rams had 
to break a 62-62 lie with 2Vi minutes to 
play to win. With six seconds to go, Ford- 
ham Coach Johnny Bach was so happy he 
lit up a victory cigar — and he doesn't smoke. 

All the other tournament-bound teams 
won, too. St. Bonaventure got a scare but 
managed to outlast Fairfield 70-69 in over- 
time. Villanova beat Seton Hal! 80-66, while 
Duquesne outscored St. Francis of Lorctio, 
Pa. 109-103. St. Peter’s clobbered Fairleigh 
Dickinson 106-80 to win New York’s Met 
Conference championship. 


Niagara's flashy I itlle Calvin Murphy, who 
may not be back next year — there arc ru- 
mors he will transfer — finished the season 
with a flourish against Canisius. He scored 
41 points (his average for the year: 38.2) as 
Niagara won 96-84. 

THESOUTHi NORTH CAROLINA (25-3 ) 
2. KENTUCKY (21-4) 3. DAVIDSON (23-4) 

Everything wa.s going along famously in the 
AllanticCoast tournament in Charlotte. The 
favorites all won in the first round, and the 
prospect was North Carolina against Duke, 
a perfect matchup, in the final. Then North 
Carolina State's Norm Sloan wrecked the 
act- He threw a stall at Duke and, while 
Bill Kretzer and Eddie Biedenbach calmly 
played catch, the Blue Devils stubbornly 
sat in ihcir zone. Duke led 4-2 at the half 
and 8“6 with 16 minutes to go. For the 
next 13:45, the Wolfpack held the ball with- 
out taking a shot and, at one point, bored 
Radiocastcr Bill Currie, "The Mouth of the 
South,” advised his listeners, "This is as 
thrilling as artificial insemination." Even- 
tually, Duke lost 12-10, and even Coach 
Vic Bubas had to admit he had made a griev- 
ous error in not telling his team to go after 
the ball. ‘Tve made some good deci- 
sions this year," said Bubas. “but 1 guess 
this wasn’t one of them." Right. 

Nobody, however, was about to hold the 
ball against North Carolina. South Carolina, 
which has been known to stall on occasion, 
decided to run with the Tar Heels and al- 
most had them for a second time. Carolina 
had to go into overtime to take the Game- 
cocks 82-79 as Larry Miller got 24 points 
and Dick Grubar 20. North Carolina State 
was next, and this time Sloan played it 
straight, knowing that NC’s aggressive press 
would not permit a stall. But the Tar Heels 
embarrassed themselves in the first half, 
stumbling to a mere 31-26 lead. Miller and 
Charlie Scott finally got Carolina’s fast 
break going and the Tar Heels won easily 
87-50 to get into the NCAA tournament. 

THE MIDWEST i . LOUISVILLE (20-6) 
2. MARQUETTE (22-5) 3. KANSAS STATE (19-7) 

It appeared to be all over for Ohio State in 
the Big Ten race, though the Bucks beat Il- 
linois 67-64 in their last game. Iowa had 
trounced Minnesota 91-72 to hold half a 
game lead, and all the Hawks had to do 
was beat seventh-place Michigan Saturday 
at home and they were in. But OSU Coach 
Fred Taylor, speaking at the school’s an- 
nual Appreciation Dinner, remembered that 
four years earlier, in similar circumstances, 
the Bucks had backed into a tic when Pur- 
due upset Michigan- “1 sent Coach Ray 
Eddy a varsity ‘O’ for that one,” recalled 
Taylor, "ril send one to Dave Strack, loo, 
if he can win." So Strack’s Michigan team 
surprised Iowa 71-70 to give Ohio State a 

conrinufd 



Thank goodness our shoes 
aren't as funny-looking as our name. 



There seems to be some coniusion as to what a Weyen- 
berg Massagic Shoe is. 

Let us state, once and for all, that a Weyenberg Massagic 
Shoe is not a cleverly disguised Swedish massage. 

It IS not a machine to make feel skinny. 

It is not a device 10 tickle your toes. 

It is, most definitely, a very comfortable shoe. 

A Massagic can't literally massage feet, but it 
can keep them from ever needing one. You might 
say we prevent tired feet rather than cure them. 

The Massagic is more comfortable for 
some very good reasons: 

A foam rubber archlift that's molded 
in. to keep your foot from sagging. 


A steel-shank that's built into the arch, to keep the shoe 
from sagging. 

A thick air-cdlled rubber cushion that runs the entire 
length of the shoe. 

An extra cushion in the heel, for good measure. 

Leather that’s soft and supple, yet wears like iron. (That's 
the beauty of expensive leather.) 

^ Now if you look to the left, you'll see that a shoe can be 
easy on the feet without being hard on the eyes. 
So why don't wc give our shoe a prettier name? 
Simple. 

There are a lot of people already wearing 
Massagics. And we want them to find us 
when they come back. 


Weyenberg Massagic Shoes. 

From $14 to $1-l 9S Wrvrnb«'K Shoe MIr Co . .Vtilwiuker Wirrom 
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BASKETBALL tMIlnuni 




ENGLISH 

LEATHER 


LONGER 

English Leather Lime is made with only the most 
tragrant limes. You put it on in the morning and it's 
still there at night. After Shave $2.50, $4.50. 

Cologne $3. $5. Combination gift sets $3.75 to $9.50. 
Plus a complete line of men's toiletries. 


PRODUCTS OF MCM COMPANY. INC. NORTHVAl£ h 



THE ENTIRE GAME 
OF TENNIS HAS JUST 
\ BEEN IMPROVED . . . 


^ NEW ASHAWAY 

ii- 

^ RACKET STRING 
y- IS RESPONSIBLE 


lii-L 


1 . 


Restring your 
racket now with 
VANTAGE II and 
watch what it does 
for your game. 

Write for free 
VASSS Rules Digest 


ASHAWAY LINE & 
TWINE MFG. CO. 

Ashaway. R. 1. 02604 



Your help goes where 
hunger is — — Give to 
CARE, New York 10016 


LIPS SORE? 




Helps promote fast healint. Early application 
aids in preventing unsightly cold sore-fever 
blister formation. Effectively curtails irritation 
Of nese-tnoulh-chln cold zone area. 


FOR DRY. CHAPPED 
CRACKED LIPS 


A most highly medicated lip balm. Quick heal- 
ing combats infection. Keeps lips smooth, toft, 
moist in wind, cold or sun. In plastic case. 

BLISTEX-BLISTIK 


lie for the title and force a playoff Tuesday 
ai neutral Purdue for a place in the NCAA 
Mideast Rcgionals. Presumably, Strack will 
get his "O." 

Kansas State earned the Big Eight cham- 
pionship the hard way. Even after his Wild- 
cats edged Iowa State 63-61 on Gene Wil- 
liams' tip-in with two seconds to go to clinch 
a tic. Coach Tex Winter worried. "Wc’rc 
feeling the pressure." he said. "We can’t 
go out (here and play with abandon." He 
was right. Against Oklahoma State, K-Staic 
hit just two of its first 18 shots and had to 
stall out the last 2:20 to win 49 47. Runner- 
up Kansas, an NIT selection, finished strong. 
The Jay hawks took Oklahoma 85-80 in over- 
time and Iowa State 91 -58. 

Louisville's last game was a cakewalk. 
The Cards battered Hcllarmitie 107-58 as 
Westicy Unscld scored 30 points. After the 
game, a 220-pound. 14-ticr (one for each 
Missouri Valley win) cake was hauled out 
in Freedom Hall and 12,535 fans feasted. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1 . HOUSTON 
(29-0) 2. NEW MEXICO STATE (22-5) 3. OKLA- 
HOMA aTY (20-6) 

Historical note: Houston, with Elvin Hayes 
scoring 39 points and grabbing 21 rebounds, 
murdered West Texas State 107-76 to com- 
plete its first unbeaten season. "I’m glad 
it's all over," sighed Coach Guy Lewis. 

So was Texas at El Paso’s Don Haskins, 
but for another reason. His undersized 
UTEPs muddled through their ninth loss, 67- 
51 to Seattle, and then Haskins told his 
players to have some fun and keep it "loosey- 
goosey” against Arizona State. Nate Ar- 
chibald, a skinny little sophomore guard, 
got 22 points and the Miners ended a dis- 
appointing 14-9 season with an 85-81 win. 
"I'm leaving in the morning to comb the 
junior colleges for good, big boys." prom- 
ised Haskins. "We're goin’ after ’em." 

THE WEST 1. UCLA (25-1) 2. NEW 
MEXICO (23-3) 3. SANTA CLARA (22-3) 

UCLA was not exactly devastating against 
crosstown rival USC in its final game, but 
the Bruins did not have to be to win. The 
Trojans, who had lost 1 5 in a row to UCLA 
in five years, tried to slow down the pace, 
and that is about all they accomplished. 
Lew AJcindor, who had 2J pomis. rattled 
in nine straight at the start of the second 
half and UCLA won 72-64. There was some 
consolation for USC’s Bob Boyd. "They 
never blitzed us." he said proudly. 

The West Coast AC showdown was a 
struggle for a half, with Santa Clara ahead 
of Loyola only 35-29. Then the Broncos, led 
by the Ogden boys. Bud and Ralph, went 
on a 17-4 tear in the next lO minutes, and 
it was all over for the Lions. Santa Clara 
coasted home, 77-62. end 
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Freeway speeds and bumper-to-bumper crawling can be 
tough on your car's engine. With moments of stress 
equalled only in competitive racing. Moments that cause 
excessive engine wear. That's why your car needs the 
full-time extra protection built into Valvoline— the motor 
oil that's race proved to meet the rigors of everyday 
driving. Every can of Valvoline contains the power, per- 
formance, and protection know-how distilled from 
millions of miles of racing. Take the wear and tear 
out of your engine's toughest ^ 
moments. Ask for Valvoline. ^ i 


Race proved for your car 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Ashland, Ky f.mmil Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


Sirs: 

Rcscnlmenl dominated my tirst reaction 
to the Malcments regarding the Eastern Col- 
lege Athletic Conference and myself as its 
commissioner contained in your Sc'ORtCARi) 
Item, "In a Fix" (March 4). This emotion 
was quickly dwarfed by shock in the reali- 
zation that a magazine of Si's reputability 
would print this information without giv- 
ing opportunity for rebuttal to parties ma- 
ligned. 

I have never said to anyone that the ECAf 
IS lax or frivolous or discriminatory in the 
application of its rules (such faulty stew- 
ardship definitely docs not exist) I have 
never given permission for undergraduate 
athletes to participate in noncollcgiatc or 
outside competition (that is the function of 
the individual college athletic director, act- 
ing under pertinent ECAC regulations). 
Though readily available at office and home. 
I was not consulted by an SI representative 
concerning the accuracy of the damaging 
material published. 1 decline nomination as 
"Uncle Asa." 

Asa Hush-sell 

New York City 
Sirs: 

This past summer I was league director 
for the YMCA's summer basketball pro- 
gram. On June 13. 1967. before our league 
was to begin play, I placed a call, person to 
person, to Asa S. Bushnell. ECAC com- 
missioner. The purpose of the call was to 
find out if college basketball players with 
eligibility remaining could participate in 
summer basketball lettgucs and whether par- 
ticipation in the league with professional 
basketball players would affect eligibility. 
Mr. Bushnell told me of the rule in the 
ECAC bylaws on noncollcgiatc com- 
petition, Article 3, Section 6, governing off- 
season play. He indicated that although the 
rule existed it was not being enforced by 
the ECAC. Mr. Bushnell also said that col- 
lege players with eligibility remaining would 
not be alTecled by the participation of pro- 
fessional basketball players in the same 
league, so long as the college players and 
professional players were not on the same 
team. Charles Fix played in our summer bas- 
ketball league only after I told him of my 
conversation with Mr. Bushnell. 

John Marsh 

Assistant Physical Director. YMCA 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

MARAVICH OR MURPHY? 

Sirs: 

Curry Kirkpatrick’s article {The Coed 
Boppers' Top Cat, March 4) vividly de- 
scribes "Pistol Pete” Maravich. but it fails 


to mention certain statistics that arc vital 
in determining whether he is actually a 
budding superstar. I.SU, b) creating a 
learn that revolves around one player, might 
win a national scoring title for Maravich, 
but It will win nothing close to a national 
championship. 

Philip Israhis 

Sti-vE Singer 

Berkclc>, Culif. 

Sirs. 

Your article on Pete Maravich was a fine 
one. However, when Maravich docs score 
45 points, he makes a great deal of them 
from in close to the basket, whereas Calvin 
Murphy rarely shoots from closer than 20 
feet If both Murphy and Maravich were 
to play pro ball, which would you select ’ A 
man who at 6' 5' would be just too short 
to play forward and not quick enough to 
be a shositing guard' Remember the pros 
are just a little hit bigger and faster than Mar- 
avich. Murphy, with his great speed, would 
be able to shoot from 20 to 25 feel out. 
while Maravich would not score as readily 
from that distance 

Bl MR J. ClICtIN 

New Concord. Ohio 

BLACK ANO WHITE 

Sirs: 

If the purpose of Professor Harry, F.d- 
wards' NYAC bo>cotl lBo\coil iVwk -Boy- 
con Later? Feb 26) was to protest sep- 
aratist policies of the New York Athletic 
Club and if South Africa's apartheid really 
upsets him so, why does he make such equal- 
ly racist rcmark.s as. "We’re here to keep 
the blacks out. not go in and Join (he damn 
whiles," and "I think we should go up to 
Harlem and be with our brothers”? 

Harry’s logic seems inconsistent. He ap- 
pears to be advocating the same thing he’s 
protesting. How does one advance the cause 
of integrated athletics by preaching sepa- 
ratism? 

Al Ward 

Glen Cove. N.Y. 

NORTHERN LIGHT 

Sirs: 

Re Mark Mulvoy’s story (// You Love 
Me. Tell Me So, Feb. 26). please be ad- 
vised that northwestern Minnesota’s cultur- 
al. educational, commercial, social, religious 
and political center is pleased to be given 
recognition by so eminent a publication as 
Sports Illustrated. Wcacccpt with appro- 
priate modesty the appellation of hockey 
capital of the U.S. The graduates of our 
hockey program have graced the ranks of 
U.S. Olympic and Ivy League teams and 
have brought prestige and honor to those 


(cams, not only with their superior athletic 
skill, but also with their obvious cultural 
and educational endowments. We arc dis- 
tressed by the inference in the article that 
we articulate in ungrammatical terms and 
arc less than fashionably attired, either at 
home or abroad. Long ere this the vernac- 
ular suffered demise through innocuous des- 
uetude. and gaudy .idornmcnt has suc- 
cumbed and been replaced with impeccable 
good taste. Even Minneapolis displays more 
provincialism than docs this friendly city of 
the north countrv. 

Dr a. E. Jacodson. Mayor 
Thief River Falls. Minn, 

PROFESSIONAL AGENTS 

Sirs: 

We read with interest your Si:oREC'ARDarti- 
clc on March 4 titled, ’ Taking a Cut.” 

Before agents entered the picture, college 
football players were usually represented by 
themselves or people with no previoas ex- 
perience m dealing with pro clubs. When 
Pro Sports negotiates a contract, we take 
several factors into consideration: how high 
on the list the player was drafted; the posi- 
tion for which he was drafted in relation to 
the club’s need for a player in that posi- 
tion; and the player's ability and potential 
drawing power. 

To take full advantage of their bargaining 
position, clubs generally try to isolate the 21- 
ycar-old college senior, unsophisticated in 
business dealings, rather than having a pro- 
fessional agent experienced in contract ne- 
gotiation. Bui the very fact that so many of 
this year’s draft choices are represented by 
agents reflects the athlete’s knowledge that 
they arc not equipped to go into negotia- 
tions on their own. 

Before a boy signs a contract with us we 
give him a list of all the players we rep- 
resent for endorsements or have represented 
in contract negotiations, and tell our po- 
tential client to call anyone on the list to 
ask about us. 

We know of no agent whose fee is higher 
than 10%, and included in our services arc 
financial planning, endorsements and finding 
off-season employment. We don’t merely 
collect our commission and never sec the 
boy again. For both the client and our- 
selves. the long-range aspects of our asso- 
ciation are far more beneficial. 

Steve Arnold 
Marty Blackman 
Pro Sports, Inc. 

New York City 

SNOW JOB 

Sirs: 

In regard to your recent article on snow- 
shoeing {The Only lYay to Stay on Top of 
continued 
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What happens when 
a 1968 cut-proof Eeuiltless gets teed-off 
with the big name balls? 





The Faultless comes closer to the 
pin. 

And that’s the name of the game. 
In one of a continuing series of care- 
fully controlled tests, we proved out 
the overall performance of the new 
1968 Faultless with our secret 
weapon. The Faultless preci- 
sion hitting machine. 

Our machine hits 
every ball exactly 
the same. Per- 
fectly. Result? IxMjk at the diagram: 

Faultless comes closer to the pin. 

Faultless construction. 

Faultless golf balls are made the 
way most balls will be made in 
the future— in one solid sphere. 

Our '68 version has a new sat- 
isfying feel that really clicks 
for distance. Accurately. 

Faultless golf balls shoot 
and putt true because they 
don’t have it in them to do 
anything else. No core. No 
winding. Nothing inside to get 
out of round or balance. 

And no cover to smile up at 


you after you clobber one like a duffer. It’s like hitting 
a new ball every time you swing. 

The perils of Faultless. 

You can even guillotine a Faultless with a knife-sharp 
blade that chops into conventional balls, and — Vive la 
Faultless! No cut. 

Here’s another test big-name balls can’t survive. Put 
a ’68 Faultless in a punch press for 10 or 15 min- 
‘ itting at 240 impacts per minute. ( Other 
balls become unplayable after a couple 
of minutes.) We left a test machine on 
overnight. Next morning, a Faultless 
had taken 140,000 w^lops — and 
was still ready for more. 

The honest ball. 

Last but not least, the easiest 
test of ail — the click and feel 
test. Tbe-off on a '68 Faultless. 
'Then hit any big- 
name ball. 

Which one 
sounds and feels 
the best? It’ll prob- 
ably come out 
about even. You 
can’t win ’em all. 


TEST CONDITIONS: Variable 16-19 mph foMow- 
ine wind. 12 new balls hit of each brand. Each 
ball hit exactly the same: 32S rpm's on hitting 
machine. Flights measured from hitting ma- 
chine to point of first touchdown. Distance^^av- 
erage distance of 12 balls of each brand. Devia- 
tion-maximum variance, left and right, shown 
on diagram in relative ranking closest to pin. 
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for going places 


TOM-A-MOC _ni. New square-shouldered chukka bool styling. Most 
Pedwins $10,99 to $15.99. Brown Shoe Company. St. Louis. 



This new tape deck brings 
superb Magnavox performance 
to your stereo system. 



Miirlel M4. i ypri-d. vofirf-ttJfr 

This specially equipped 4-track stereo and monaural 
tape recorder adds complete versatility to your stereo 
system. Create yourown recordings . . . from radio, phono- 
graph, microphone. Faithfully records the most demand- 
ing musical or voice selections. Elegant walnut finish. Sold 
only at franchised Magnavox dealers (see Yellow Pages). 

IXM a g ria vox 



KO-t.'O AMIIM 
Stereo tunerUmptiher 


stereo spetker $yitem 




the H'orlil, Feb. 19), it would appear that, 
although Author Bil Gilbert knows his snow- 
shoes. he is %^ocfully uninformed on the 
subject of skiing. This constantly recurring 
canard about the superiority of snowshocs 
over skis is a lot of nonsense. Mr. Gilbert 
IS correct that a snowshocr can beat a skier 
equipped with the modern racing ski, which 
IS tilled with a rigid binding and complete- 
ly rigid bool. Hut a skier equipped with a 
touring ski (using a semisoft boot, an ad- 
ju.siablc strap or cable binding and remov- 
able climbing skins) wilt leave a snowshoer 
so far behind that snow may have settled 
and the tracks filled in before the snow- 
shoer gets there. This has been amply proved 
on numerous occasions. 

liaving used both methods of transpor- 
tation in deep snow myself over a number 
of years. I am perfectly ready to admit that 
there are occasional types of work in deep 
snow. e.jf.. chopping wood, where snowshocs 
arc less cumbersome than skis and that there 
arc <Kcasional bushwhacking situations in- 
volving extremely thick brush where the 
snowshocr has an advantage, but usually 
for only a short distance. 

If your author is my age (47) or young- 
er, 1 will gladly challenge him to a race in 
soft snow up and down mountains over an 
uncleared course, say 10 or 20 miles, or what- 
ever seems appropriate. If he is older than 
I. I have plenty of friends and skiing com- 
panions in their 50s and 60s who would, I 
am sure, be glad to take him on. 

J. Leland Sosman. M D 

Director, U.S. Ski Association 
Concord, Mass. 

LONG AMO SHORT 

Sirs: 

Your article about the Stanford-USC 
swim meet (Only a Little OM Dual Meet, 
Feb. 26), while interesting and well done, 
contained one gross exaggeration. Author 
Tom C. Brinly chose to call Southern Cal 
sophomore backstroker Mark Mader 
"probably the fastest in the world.” That 
is an interesting conclusion, considering that : 

I ) the world records for the backstroke ( 100 
and 200 meters) arc held by East Germa- 
ny's Roland Malthes; 2) the American long- 
coursc (100 and 200 meters) records arc 
both held by Indiana University junior Char- 
lie Hickcox; 3) the American short-coursc 
( !(X) and 200 yards) records arc divided be- 
tween two swimmers: Gary DiUey of Mich- 
igan Scale, who owns the 100, and Mader, 
and 4) everyone who beat Mader is still 
swimming. 

It is safe to call the 6' 9' Mader the long- 
est swimmer in the world, but calling him 
the fastest backstroker is a little ridiculous. 

Philip F, Uersh 
Sports Editor 
Yale Daily .Vewi 

New Haven, Conn- 
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Antique’ 




^K»-_ •» 

•O^T OI»Ttl.l-'N® ‘ 


THE WATERPROOF 
BOURBON 


Soda^ water or ice can't drown Antique’s clean, nutty aroma. 
And mixin3 wont dampen the pleasure of its rich, rare flavor. 
This is bourbon as it was always meant to be! 

, ANTIQUE... undiluted pleasure / 





